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Das Problem ses Wunders.* 


Von P. W. Petersmann. a 


Unter den religisjen Broblemen der Gegenwart in 2Xmerifa ijt 
das Groblem de8 Wunders ein der zentralften und heibumfampift. 
Der Kampf um das Winder dverlauft in atwet verfdhiedenen ron- 
ten. Cinmal wird um den rechten Begriff de8 Wunders geftritten 
givijder orthodorem Bundamentali8mus und liberalem Wodernis- Le 
mus. Lie eine Seite behauptet, indem fie den Singer auf die Vibel aie 
legt, die alte traditionelle Wiunderfongeption aus feftqehaltenem 
Gatererbe: Gott, der den Ytaturgufammenhang durchbricht. Die 
andre Seite [auft Gefabr, da3 Wunder mancmal in irgendetnen 
blajjen, ungeflarten Gubjeftivismus perjonlicen religisfen Empfin- 
denS oder in einen ftarren fataliftijden Determini8mus aufgulofen. 
Wir fonnen diefe Rampfitellung die dogmatifde nennen. — Da- 
neber fteht die apologetijde Rampfitellung; die injofern mit der 
doqmatifden zujammenfallt, als der Modernismus die naturtwiffen- 
fehaftlisen Methoden und Ergebnifje anerfennt. Das ijt die Sront- 
ftellung der Theologie gegen die Ytaturtwijjenjcaft. — Die Relt- 
gion und mit ibr ihre rwifjenfcaftlice Befinnung, die Teologie, 
fann da8 Wunder nicht aufgeben. Sie lebt geradegu bom Wunder. 
G8 ijt mit Recht de Glanbens liebftes Kind. Wher tft Wunder 
*) Diefe Wuffabe find entftanden aus englijden Referaten in Union 
Theological Seminary, Neto Yorf City: ,,Miracle mith Luther,” ,,Cience 
of Miracle,“ Miracle and Natural Order,” gehalten unter Dr. W. A. 
Proton; und waren vorgefehen als deutfche Vortrage in roye third anmial 
Paftor’s Snftitute at Qunfirk, N. Y.,” 17—20. Wuguft 1926; und in ,,The 
Sudjon RNiver-Geranton Pajtoral Conference, Bayonne, MW. B.," 21. Sep-z 
tember 1926. 
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denn miéglich? Die Maturwiffenfehaft behauptet den undurd)bro- 
denen naturgefeblic) fejt geregelten Urjachengujammenhang. Wer 
hat Recht? Beide? Sedenjalls ditrfen wir ums weder hinter Gub- 
jeftivismen noc) Determinismen verjteen — noch aber auch Hin- 
ter der fatholifdhen Mauer der Wutoritat. Wir find Protejtanten 
und protejtieren gegen jede Art von Katholizismus, Riicigug oder 
Salbbheit. March ein etnfacher Riicfgug auf die WXutoritat der Schrift 
ijt pringiptell fatholijd. Wir haben — wie Paulus, Wuguftin und 
Luther felber 3u denfen. Wir haben fritijch, vorurteilslo$ und 
radifal Surd3udenfen. Das ijt dann rwijjenfchaftliche Theologie. 

Wir befchaftigen uns in dtejer erjten groBen Broblemreihe mit 
der Doguiatij{den Srage. Sie ijt die primdre 1nd die Vorausfegung 
fiir jede andre, Wir miijjen erjt wiffen, was Wunder ijt, ebe wir 
die Maturwifjenfdhaft in ibre Grengen wetjen fonnen. So fragen 
wir gunach{t nachdem Wejen deS Wunders im religios urjpriing- 
lichen, originalen Ginn (Originalifterung de8 Winderbegriffs) und 
fuchen jeine Elemente gu erfajjen. Dann werden wir uns fragen 
miiffen, mie e§ fommt, dafR der Wrunderbegrift jo Letcht und oft 
aus Ddiefem Urfprimalicen, Orginalen tweggejchoben wird — ins 
Mafjive, Rationale, geivijjermajjen vom originalen Urjprung Cnt- 
fernte, Nachfabrige, Nachfsmmlide, Epigonale (Cpigonalifierung 
de3 Wimderbegrifts). Zum Schlup wird fic) dann die Srage er- 
Heben, wie denn da8 Wunder gejchieht in der tatjachlichen Wirklic- 
feit der Welt, in der Empirie (Cmpirifierung des Winderbegriffs). 
Wir! bleiben auch hier in der dogmatjdhen Sragejtellung. Die apo- 
logetifche mitften wir in einer folgenden giveiten grofen Broblem- 
reihe abbanbdeln. 


1. Rapitel. 
Die Originalifierung des. Waunderbeqriffs: 
Das originale Wander, 
i 
Problemftelung und Methode. 

Unjre Grundfrage ijt die: Was it das Wefen des Wunders? 
Wir haben an dieje Frage gang und gar vorurteil3lo$ herangu- 
gehen. Das heibt Hier vor allem: wir haben unfern Blick nicht 
bon bornherein auf die herfdmnrlice Definition des Wimbders als 
/Ourdbrechung de3 Naturgujammenhangs” gu perftetfen. Dieje 
Definition enthalt ja gundch{t gang und gar nichts Religivjes. Sie 
ift eine naturiwiffenfdaftlide Sormel, 

Sie bejagt midts bon Gott und Offenbarimg. Wir miij- 
jen methodijd ausgehen bon eigener ftrengjter Befinmung und 
Ueberlegung defjen, was originale erfthandige Srdmmigteit. und 
Gotteserfahrung mit dtejent Begriff etgentlic) meint. Wir haben 
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uns auf das Wejen de$ Wunder$ 3u befinnen anhand de$ gropRen 
Gejdichtlichen Wtaterials. Die amerifanijdhe Methode, gumal auf 
dem Gebtiet der ReligionSphilojophie, leidet darunter, dah fie in 
ifrem Streben auf da8 rein Braftifche md Gegenwartige die Xugen 
fenft nur auf da Itormale des eben lebenden Durehfehnittsmenjden. 
Hingu fommt noch ihr geringes hiftorijdhes Cinfithhingsvermigen. 
Die Seylla zu dtefer Charyhdis ijt da8 Stecfenbletben im Bfycho- 
fogijden. Dabinter fteclt freilich eine bejtimmte pragmatiftijde Bht- 
fojophte, mit der tir uns Hier nicht auSeinanderjeken wollen. Um 
aber deutlich unjern Wbjtand — al8 chrijtlich-protejtantifhe Theo- 
fogen — gu marfieren, betonen wir von bornberein die dogmatijch- 
theologijde rageftellung, die fic) nicht mit der fubjefttben reli- 
gtojen ‘jyde des Wenjchen abgibt, jondern auf die objeftipen Tat- 
fachen dringt, auf Gott und Offenbarung. 

) 


a. 


Das Wejen de8 Wunders: das , Wander,” 


Was ijt daS Wefen deS Wunder$? Was meint, was befagt 
der Begriff Wunder? Wir wollen bordringen gu dem urfpritng- 
lichen, originalen Ginn de$ Wunder. Der erjte Schritt gu feiner 
Crfajjung ware, dapR wir die Worte und Wortrethen deS Wunders 
in der religisjen Sprache an unferm Wuge voritbergiehen Iajjen. 
Wir find nicht philologijcdh daran intereffiert. Die etymrologijche 
Methode der Wortablettung ware mir ein Wnfang. Was uns an- 
geht, ijt der religtdje Sinn. Wir bergegentwartigen uns die Wus- 
drucdSformen der befannteren Sprachen, indem twir hier vom Wnbdt- 
fejen und auch) Sebratjden abjehen fonmen: da8 deutfehe , Wunder,” 
da8 Lateinijde.,miraculim,” ,mirabtile,“” ,mirari”; das entipre- 
dende englijce miracle’; da8 griechifce ,thauma.” Wir tun 
gut, Dabet den Bereich der Wusdrucformen moglichft weit gu faffen. 
Was erqtbt fic) dann von Hier aus al8 das MWefjen de8 Wunders? 
Einfach und fehlicht gunacdhft: das , Wunder.” We dieje Worte 
meinen ,Wiunder” im Sinn des Sich-Verwwunderns. Der Flare pfy- 
chologifdhe Sentralcharafter der CErjcdhemung tft dies Vertoundert- 
fein, Ueberrafchtfein itber ein Uneriwartetes, Ungemodbhnlides, Ge- 
Hheimnispolles an etnem Borgang oder Objeft. ReligionSp{ydo- 
Logijd) tote theologifd)-dDogmatifc) ijt dies Ungewodhnlide, Gebetmnis- 
polle, Mnerwwartete, da Hier in die _,,fich wundernde,” iiberrafdte Er- 
fabrung tritt, fic) dDem Berwufstjein offenbart als etwas, das fich 
porber wohl verbarg oder berborgen war: Gott und feine Well. 
Das , Wunder,” da8 Objeft des ,Sicdh-Verwunderns” it Gott und 
jeine Welt. Der Mend) tm Crdenleben, der Yeenjch wie er eriitiert, 
wroundert” fich itber fie; fie find ihm irgendivie ,,verwunderlich.” 
Xmwieferm find fie e8? Sn welden Clementen? Mad) welder Rich- 
tung? Wir fragen damit gugleic) nach den Wrten de3 Wunders. 
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oe 
Das efjenticlle Wunder des Wandervollen, Wanderliden und 
Wanderhaften. 

Was it e3 denn, tworitber der Erdenmenjch, wenn er Gott er- 
Fabrt, fich roundert? Wir fprecen gunachft bon dem, twas ic) das 
effenticlle Wunder in der GotteSerfahrung nennen mochte. Cifentiell 
meint ejjentia, effence, Cjjeng im Ginne von Wefen, von charaf- 
teriftticher Cigenart. Rein jon die effentia, das Wejen Gottes, fet- 
‘ne§ HetlS und Seilswirfens enthalt in fich da8 Moment des Wane 
ders. Wir fteigen in der CErfaffung de8 ejjentiellen Wuunder$ auf- 
warts aus unjrer rationalen Dieswelt ins Tranjzendente, Senfeits- 
artige. Da begegnet guunterjt das effentielle Winder des Wander- 
vollen. S. D. Serrnfehmidt dichtet: 

,/ou bift der Serr der Rraft. 
Dich pretjen Erd und Meere, 
Und Simmel predigen 

Die Wunder deiner Chre.” 

Lefen wir dazu einmal die biblifden Pjalmen durch auf dieje 

Urt deS Winders hin. Und horen Gellert fingen: 
/ wer fann die Pract 
Von deinen Wundern fajjen? 
Cin jeder Staub, 
Den du Haft werden Laffen, 
Verfindiat feines SchdpferS Vtacht.” 

Und fo fann man ungablige Berfe finden, wenn man das Ge- 
fangbuch unfrer GSynode durchblattert. Dies Wunder fteht nod 
ganz in der rationalen Dies-Welt jelber. Gott und feine Spuren 
werden in der Schdpfung erfabren, in Natur und Leben. Wher 
fon dicje Erfabrung Gottes in jeiner diesweltigen Rreatur ftdpt 
den Menfsen heraus aus der Sphare de8 Gerwohnten, Witaglicden. 
Sreilich, noc) bewundert er mehr al’ dak er fic) wundert. Er be- 
ftaunt den Reichtum, die Kraft, Macht, Grope und Gerrlicfeit Got- 
teS in Ddicfer Welt als etwas Ungewshnlides, Xupergewshnlides : 
eben alS Winder, Dieje GotteSwimder aber, dies Windervolle an 
der Schopfungsiwelt — e8 ift Lebtlich nur ein Rejt der Wunbder- 4 
fille der feligen Simmelsivelt in ihrem unerhorten, ungewshn- 
lichen Neichtum: 


, dein Geift, o Gott, wird gang entgiictt, 
Wenn er nach jenem Himmel blict, 

Den dou fitr uns bereitet, 

Wo deine milde Vaterhand 

Aus neuen Wundern wird erfannt, 

Die du dafelbjt bereitet. 
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Was find die Breuden diefer Beit, 
Herr, gegen jene Herrlichfeit, 

Die dort bet dir 3u finden. 

Du jftellft uns Hier auf Erden gwar 
Viel Wunder deiner Gitte dar 
Zum frobliden Empfinden. 

Doch hier 

Sind wir 

Bet den Sreuden 

Noch mit Leiden 

StetS umgeben 

Dort ift nur vollfommnes Leben.” 


Winderfille, Wunderbarfeit, da3 Windervolle der Welt — 
diejer tie jener Welt modchte man fagen — find nur die {chdopferi- 
fen, jpiegelnden Weukerungen der abjoluten, unendlichen, unbe- 
dingten Wiacht- und Herrltchfeitsfiille Gottes in fetner ewigen Un- 
erichopflichfeit. S. UW. Cramer dichtet: 

,De8 Ewigen Thron umijtromt ein Licht, 
Das ibn vor uns verhiillet: 

Shn fajjen alle Simmel nicht, 

Die fetne Kraft erfitllet. 

Gr bletbet etvig, wie er twar, 

BVerborgen und doc) offenbar 

Sit feiner Werfe Wrundern. 

Diejer Wrnderbegriff originaler Wrommigfeit, das effentielle 
Winder de$ Wundervollen, tit Gharafteriftijch fitr eine naiv rationale 
religidfe Saltung (Veragl. Wufflarung, Gellert, Naturpjalmen ufiv.), 
der Welt, Natur, Leben optimijtifcher offen fteht. Cine tiefere, fri- 
tiji-prophetifdye Saltung, die auch auf Welt und WMenjch fonger- 
triert ijt, aber fritijc) auf die verlorene Welt, erfahrt cine aiveite 
Wrt des Winders mehr, die ich nennen modhte das effentielle Wun- 
der de8 Waunderlideen. Hier ijt nicht mehr Bewundern, Hier ift 
fharfftes Verwundern. Gotteserfahrung, Gotteswege, Gottes{dtet- 
falslenfung mit thren etgnen, von jenfeitS gegebenen Gejegen und 
Regeln tritt in feharfiten Rontraft zur natiirlich gewoshnlicen, dies- 
weltlich verniinftigen Erfabrung und Eriwartung. (Luther, Wjal- 
men, Theodizee ufiv.) Gottes Gedanfen und Wege find hier wun- 
derlich, Hobher alS die Menjchengedanfen und Yenjchentwege — und 
mehr al8 da8: anders al8 fie, im Gegenfak 3u ibnen. Gott ift 
Hier etn ,tunderlicer Serre.” E8 ijt a8 Paradore (Para doran: 
gegen die Ertwartung), da8 Hier gemeint ijt. Gott firhrt gerade 
den Frommen durd) Kreuz, unter vieler Plage” gum Heil. So 
Didtet Soh. Menger, obwobhl er freilich bejjer getan atte, fein 
»rounderbar” durch ,,rounderlich” 3u erjeger: 
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Auch hab ich e8 mein Lebetage 
Sdon fo mand liebe Nal gefpiirt, 
Dak du mich unter vieler Plage 
Qwar wunderbar, doch wobl gefithrt.” 

Diefer Wunderbegriff ift.in befonderem Sinn protejtanttjd und 
lutherij. Wir fommen jet aber gu einer Wunderfongeption, die 
in die fontemplative Myitif mebr hineinfiihrt und ihr wejentlich it, 
ja, man fann jagen, einS ifrer Nennzetchen ausmadht.. ES ijt das 
effentielle Wunder deS Waunderhaften. Ytan leje nur die Verje des 
Myitifers Terjteegen: 

, /Xuft die alles fillet, 

Drin wir immer j{chrweben, 
Wher Dinge Grund und Leben. 
Meer ohn Grund und Ende, 
Wunder aller Wunder, 

Sch jen€ mich in dich binunter.” 

Dies Wunder deS Wunderhajten fteht flajjifizierbar im der 
Mitte gsroijchen den Wiunderbollen und dem Wunderltchen. Das 
Wunbderliche ijt jetne harte paradore Mante. Das Wundervolle fann 
gu thm binfithren, tenn e8 bintweift auf die Unbedingtheit und das 
Berwundern iiberfdhlagt in das Vertwundern iiber das unerfaplice 
Unendliche, Wbjolute. So ijt die Erfahrung der unbedingten XL- 
wiffenheit und Wilgegenwwart Gottes originale Windererfahrung 
diefer Mrt im 1389. Bfalm: ,,Golche Erfenntnis ijt mir zu rwun- 
derbar und gu hoch; ich fann fie nicht begreifen.” Sie ijt da8 Wimn- 
der der unerfabliden Mbjolutheit Gottes. Wher mehr ijt hier als 
das Verwundern tiber das Wbjoluite, da, als Grengbegriff, die 
Sehranfen des verniinftig-natiirliden Xnjdauens und Denfens und 
Begreifens itberjteigt, C8 ijt das Veriwundern itber da8 totaliter 
aliter, die vollftandige Wnderheit Gottes und jeter Welt. Die 
Theologie alS Gotteslehre war nie nur theologia caujalitatis und 
eminentiae; fie batte immer auch die via negationts. Gott war in 
der Theologie nie nur Urjache und Hochjter vollfommenjter Trager 
Der tweltlich natiirliden Linge, Cigenfchaften, Pradtfate. Cr twar 
immer gugletch) merflid) itber fie erbaben, mebr al8 vollfommenfte 
Weisheit und Macht, mehr als WXbfolutheit und Unbedingtheit der 
Tugerwen und Krafte. Gott ijt immer auch, und nicht gulegt: trans- 
gendent, jenfeitig. Der Begriff ,,Transzendenz,” _,, Senfeitiafeit, ” 
it Hier ejjentiell, nicht eriftentiell gebraucht. Er joll Wejen, Wejens- 
art begetchnen, nicht die lofale Exiftengz. Gottes Wejen ragt hinaus 
liber alles diesweltlic) rational Gewohnte, ja Begreifbare, Sag- 
bare, Vorjtellbare, XWusmalbare. .Oas ift bet den grogen Srommen 
immer toteder ausgedritct. C8 gibt eine alte Mobnhslegende, die 
diejes Wejen Gottes amd jeiner Welt flaffifeh einpragt. Cs ijt die 
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_ Xegende bom totaliter aliter. Stet fromme Manche jtrebten in 
gemeinjamem Leben von Faften und Gebet, von Uebung und Medi- 
tation 3um Simmel, Sie fonnten fic) nit genug darin tin, das 
Himmilijche Seil fic) auszumalen, und fie ver{pracen fic gegen- 
feitig: wer 3uerjt fterbe, molle im Traum dem andern Bruder 
darn Kunde bringen von der Welt Gottes. Der eine ftarb und 
erjcjien dem Buritdbletbenden im Selaf. ,,Laliter qualiter?” fragte 
der Traumende. ,Sft e§ nun jo wie wir e8 uns auSmalten und 
borjtellten?” Und dann die bezeichnende feltjame Wntwort de3 Ver- 
ftorbenen: ,,Zotaliter aliter.” ,€8 ijt ganz und gar anders.” — 
Und gang abnlich flingt e3 hindurc durch das Wort Sefu, dah es 
im Himmelreichh Greien und Gefreitwerden nidt gibt. — Diejes 
ejjentiell jenjeitige Wejen Gottes und de8 HeilS ift e8, was aller 
natirhicen, gewohnten Crfabrung diefer Welt und dtefes Lebens 
als in twejentlicher Mnderhett gegeniiberjteht. Dies eben ijt e8, twas 
dDarum die menfebliche Erfahrung, wenn e8 fo in fie Hinetntritt, 
,deripundern” macht in jener Wuunderbhaftigfeit, in jener wunvder- 
Haften Wnderheit, Himmelshaftigfeit im Gegenjagk zur natiirlicen 
Erdenhaftigfeit. Cs ijt Gott, Himmel, Heil, fofern die religidfe 
Symbolif und ihr Mythos fie immer feltjam, geheimnisvoll, myfte- 
rienhaft bat ausmalen miijjen, wenn fie e8 nicht vor30g, gu {chrwetgen 
oder in bloken Megationen 3u reden —— twie Der Buddhismus jetnen 
Himmel da8 Michts nennt. Das Mirtwana ift fein Wunder. — Dieje 
®otteSerfahrung ijt da ejjentielle Winder deS Wunbderhaften. 

Seuje driict eS aus: ,Und da fommt die Geele in Die ver- 
borgene Ungenanntheit und in die wunderbare Cntfremdung. Und 
da ijt der grunodlofe tiefe Whgrund fiir alle Nreaturen . . . da jtirbt 
der Geijt — allebend in den Wiundern der Gottheit.” : 

, nes GlaubensS Wejen ijt ein Staunen nur“ Hier fretlich, rte 
Dfchelal Codin jasgt. 

Und Wratos dichtet von diefem Wunder: ,GrupR dir, o Vater, 
erftaunliches Wunder, 0 Labjal der Wlenjcjer.” 

Und Plotin wei in feiner THeologie des ,,Cinen“: ,Das ijt 
das Cine jelbjt, ein unbegretfliches Wunder.” 

Und die indijde Miyiti€ fpricht bom Gottlichen als ,,dem gro- 
Ren Winderding” und ,dem wunderbarew Herrn voll Gerft und 
Wonne.” Und gang dertlich theologifiert davon die Brahman- 
Mey {tif : 

Aud den Seilbegehrenden bleibt das Brahman fiir den Ver- 
ftand unerfabbar. 

G8 ijt munderbar. Weil namlich nicht gu irgendeiner Klafje 
der Gichtdinge gebsrig, 

Xft eS in fich felber ohne Beftimmung und BVejtimmbarfeit. 

Und doch, da e8 nicht ohne jeine cigne Art fein fann, fann es 
auch wieder nicht ohne BVejtimmung fein. 
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Da e8 doch He Grund feiner eigenen WXrt ein andrer ie als | 
andre tegen feiner Wejensverjchiedenbeit. 

So ijt fetne Erfenntnis ein Wunder fitr Sprecher wie Ber- 
fteber. “ 

Und die Wiman-WMiy{tif in den Worten der Gita uberjegt Garbe 
mit Mecht wob!: 

,Der eine fchaut auf ihn (den Geift, die Seele) al$ auf em 
Wander, 

Ein andrer jpricht ebenjo bon ihm als einem Winder. 

Gin andrer hort bon ibm als einem Winder.” 

ES ijt nicht gufallig, dab die angefithrten Bitate aus der Ntyftit 
ftammen Die Wyjtit als aifthetijdh-fontemplative Srdommigéeit, als 
Haltung der Verfenfung fteigt geradesu methodifd fuchend bhinab 
in DdieS effentielle Wunder deS Wiunderhaften der tranjzendenten 
Gottheit und geht auf darin in feltger Cinbeit. Die antipodifde 
Srommigtettshaltung, die Fritifd-prophetijde aber fiihrt uns in 
ihrer Crfahriung de8 fich offenbarenden, helfenden, richtenden und 
beilenden, leitenden Gottes, dem man glaubig vertraut, weiter gu 
einer 3tveiten wefentlicen Wiinderart: gum eriftentiellen Winder. 

4. 
Das exiftentielle Wunder, 

Winder d. h. da8 worittber fich der natitrliche Menich rundert, 
weil e8 auberhbalb de3 Bereiches jeiner gewsbhnlichen Erfabrung liegt, 
ift nicht nur. da8 ejjentielle Winder in jenen befchriebenen *ormen 
und Stiufen, it nicht mur die tundervolle, rwunderbafte und wun- 
derliche WejenSart Gottes und jeiner Welt. Mteben dem ejjentiellen 

— Wunder jteht da8, was ich das eviftentielle Wunder nennen modte, 
betde berbunden durch den , Wiunder“-begriff. C8 ijt die Eriftengart 
Gottes als giltiqe Nealitat “und vor allem als felbjtandig aftive, 
wirfjame, fic) qeltend madjende Nealitat, die daS Verwundern bier 
Herborruft und das Wunder bildet. ECs ijt Gottes realwirffame Gyi- 
ftengz, die alS Realfaftor ins Leben tritt und eingreift, die Menfden 
untjhafft und imdibiduell die Schicffale lenft. Die natiirlice, mit 
natiirlicgen Begriffen, Creigniffen und WhHkiufen rechnende Vernunft 
pollgteht thren Gottesbegriff nicht fo fehr in der Richtung der real- 
wirffamen Crifteng. Was ift der Gottesqedanfe der Pbhilofophie, der 
—natitrlichen Religion, der natitrlicen Theologie? Man mache die 
Probe aufs Erempel, indem man den Gottesbegriff pon dem ra- 
tionalen Gyftem de$ Wrijtoteles and der Stoa bis gum Gottes- 
begriff der Wufflarung und de8 Deismus, bis zu Spencer unter- 
jucht. Gott ift der Philofophie haufiq genug nur die Whfchlughypo- 
theje eines Whjoluten, ein Letes Weltpringip, fet e8 eine gedanf- 
liche Theje, ein realer Urjtoff oder eine reale Ordnung. Er fann 
ir jein die cauja prtma, die erfte Urjache. Gott ijt der rational- 
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berniinftigen Religtsfitat leicht cine imperjonale Vorfehungsordimung 
im fatalijtifch-determiniftijden Sinn. Oder vielleict ein deiftijdes 
Wejen, der Weltbaumeijter, der fein Weltenubrwerk gefdaffen bat, 
das nun mechanifdh ablauft, pon jelber, nach den bineingelegten 
Gefeben. Gottes Eriftengz ift hier eviftentiell tranfzendent gedacht. 
ait folchen Gedanfengangen denft die natiirlide Vernunft iiber die 
Erijtengart Gottes. C8 ift ihr, die fo rein und blok mit dem ibr | 
felber geniigenden natiirlidjen Leben, jeinen verniinftigen Bedin- 
gungen, Gritnden, Whfolgen und Neihen rechnet — e8 ift ihr etwas, 
das jie herwandern machen mup und macht, wenn Gott ungewobhnt, 
unertoartet, unberechnet alS die real-wirffame Erxijtenz ins Leben 


eingreifend fic) bemerfbar macht. MWeberall da, wo man das Wine ° 


der alS Walten Gottes, als Vorfehung und dergletden bejtimmt, 
geht man in diejer Richtung, meijt ohne geflarte jyftematifde Bor- 
ftellung dabon, twarum denn Hier ,Wunder” vorliegt. Und man 
dringt bei der Definition de Wunders meijt allein in dtejfer Linte 
vor. Richtig ijt, da diefes exiftentielle Wunder eine wefentlice Rolle 
}ptelt in der proteftantijden Glaubensfrommigfeit, die feft auf Got- 
te8 Leitung, Hilfe, Gabe, Schusk und Truk im Leben baut. Die 
biblijchen Bropheten wijjen von dem Sabhbe der Heere, der die Ge- 
fehichte Ienft. Und diefeS Wunder de8 eriftentiell-wirffam ins Leben 
eingreifenden Gottes bejingen bor allem unjre evangelijcden Lieder. 
Dabei ijt nicht von der ,Durdhbredhung de8 Maturgujammenbhangs” 
Die Rede, fondern von Gottes wirfjamen Cingreifen und Hilfe. Und 
e§ ift twichtig, gerade auf diefe Lieder als die Aeuerungen origina- 
ler untheologifierter Erfahrung gu achten, und nicht auf die fefun- 
Daren Erzeugnifje, wie die Theoreme der Theologie, Qogmatif und 
Philofophie. So preift Soh. Keft: 


/»Stan Lobt dich in der Stille 
Du hocderhabner Zionsgott 


Du bijt doch Serr auf Crden, 
Der Frommen Suberjicht; 
Sn Tritbfal und Befchwerden 
Lapt ou die Deinen nicht. 


Gein Ytame fei gepriefen, 

Der grope Wunder tut, 

Und der atch mir ertviefen, 
Das, was mir nitk und gut.“*) 


Und ebenjo der Symnus de8 FV. B. Sehitb: 


*) Gefanghud, Eden Publijhing Houfe, Lied 42. 
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Set Lob und Ebr dem Hochften Gut, 
Dem Vater aller Gite, 

Dem Gott, der alle Wunder tut, 
Dem Gott, der mein Gemiite 

Mit feinem reichen Troft erfiullt, 
Dem Gott, der allen Yammer ftrilt; 
Gebt unjerm Gott die Ehre.” 

Und i, gebt eS fort durch unjre Bree} ie Viederdichtung. 

Und wenn FY. D. Herrnjchmidt jingt: 
~ sRiibmet, ibr Menjchen, den hohen Mammen 
Des, der fo groke Wunder tut,” 
fo fabrt er dam gar nicht fort, allerlei Uebertretungen der Itatur- 
gejebe aufgugablen, jondern verfitndigt fcblicht und echt bon Got- 
te8 Hilfe in der Not, bom verfchafften Recht, von Shug und Trug. 
Und dasfelbe meint unjer Paul Gerhardt: 
/Srmuntert euch und fingt mit Schall 
Gott, unjerm hochjten Gut, 
Der feine Winder itberall 
Und grope Dinge tut; 
Der uns bon Vuartterleibe an 
Srifch und gefund erbhalt, 
Und wo fein Menfch uns helfen fann, 
Sich jelbjt gum Helfer jtellt.” 
Und genau diejelben Dinge, Gegen und Schuk, meint S. 
Menger, toenn er finat: 
,Denn mein Vermodgen ijt 31 matt, 
Die groBen Winder 3u erhobn, 
Die allenthalben um mich ftehn.” 
oO. 
Dogmatifhe Syftematifierung des Wanders; Offenbarung und 
Heilsfinn des Warmders, 

Wir haben verfucht, dew originalen religisjen Sinn des Wimn- 
ders feftzuitellen und ihn im Wunder“ gefunden. Wir haben das 
originale Wunder Flajfiftgtert und jetne Wrten unterjucdht: da$ effen- 
trelle Winder deS Windervollen, de$ Wunderhafter und des Win- 
derlichen — und da8 exiftentielle Wunder. C3 bleibt noc iibrig, das 
originale Wunder untergubringen im Gangen der religidjen gedank- 
fiden Wnjfehauung, jeinen Blak ausgufinden im Syftem der Dog- 
matif, Wo und warn findet denn da8 Wunder ftatt? — und: Wel- 
chen Sinn Hat eS, twelehen Breck, welches Ziel? Unt-diefe beiden 
yragen handelt e8 fich. 

Wir reden gundchft von der Offenbarung de3 Wanders, Wir 
meinen Offenbarung im allgemeinften Wortverjtand, der auch das 
myftije Crleben mit umfdhliepen foll. Wo und wann wird das 
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Wunder ,,offenbar,” erdffnet, der Erfahrung 3uginglid? Welche 
Crfahrung Gottes enthalt das Wunder? — C8 gibt ja mannig- 
face Urten der Gotteserfabrung. Sch) nenne ettwa die dogmatijcen 
Termini der Rechtfertiqung, der Geiligung, der Einung. St das 
Winder eine foldje fpegielle Erfahrung Gottes und fetner Welt ne- 
ben jolchen andern? Yad) der traditionellen Nongzeption de Natur- 
gefekbrucjes jcjeint eS dod) jo. Erinnern wir un8 aber daran, dah 
Gottes und jeiner Welt Wejen immer auch jenen efjenttell tranizen- 
denten Charafter bebalt, fo wird einleuchten, dah auch itberall Wun- 
dererfahrung vorliegen mu, wo Gott und jeine Welt offenbar und 
erfabren wird (da effentielle Wunder). Denken wir ferner daran, 
Dab itberall, two Gott fich mittetlt, als giiltige Nealitét und vor 
allem als twirfjame Nealitat fich mitteilt, offenbart der Welt und 
dem Menjden, die Vernunft fich toundert itber dies Uneriwartete, 
und Wunder aljo vorliegt in jenem exijtenticllen Ginn, fo wird uns 
wieder einleucjten mitjjen, dak jede Offenbarung auch in diefem 
erijtentiellernr Sinn Winder ijt. Waieh in der gang imperfonal-jtati- 
fehen Wiyitif macht fich das Gottliche doch irgendwwie geltend als die 
twejfentliche und eigentlice Realitat, berborgen ither und binter der 
gerwohnten Weltwirflidhfeit. Das eviftentielle Wander meint ja dtefe 
Gyrifjtengart der Hidjftgitltiqen cigentliden Wirklidfeit Hinter den 
Dingen. Und wirfjam tit diefe Nealitat auch immer mindejtens in 
der Geltendmachung feiner jelbft als der wejentlicen Wirklichfeit in 
Wnjpruch und Forderung an den Wenfden. Wut prophetifch-chrijt- 
lichem Boden aber ijt diefe Geltendmadung da im machtigft-aftiven 
Sinn fraftigjten Cingreifens in die Welt. So ijt alle Offenbarung 
d. h. alle Erfahrung Gottes und feiner Welt Wunder in beiderlei 
Sinn, effentiell und exiftentiell, Cmpirijceh geben betde Winbder- 
arte in- and durdjeinander, indem bald das cine, bald das andre 
Moment den Went haben mag. Van betrachte daraufhin einmal 
das haufige ,lind fie entfesten fich” der Synoptifer, eta Varfus 
1, 22: ,ltnd fie entjegten fich itber feine Lehre; denn er lebhrte ge- 
waltig und nicht wie die Schriftaelehrten.“ 

Dies Sich Entjeken” ijt ein Heftigites Sich Vermwiundern.” 
Hier fiegt originales Wunder vor. Woritber aber vberwundern fie 
fic) fo beftig? Cr predigte wie einer der Vollmacht Hat von Gott, 
ein Gottgefandter. Das ijt ejjentielles und eriftentielles Winder. 
Ejjentiell: denn dieje prophetifde Predigt und Yeju liftreten Hat 
pas totaliter altter, die Mnderheit der andern Welt — im Gegen- 
fag zu den Schriftgelebrten. Wan denfe an die feltjame paradore 
Saltung de3 Evangeliums. Und zugleich exijtentiell: ter redet der 
Gottesmann, der Brophet, da8 heikt: Gott durch Menfdenmund. 
Dte Realitat hinter der Welt erhebt ihren Geltungsanjpruch in der 
Welt, brit im Wort autoritativ (Vollmadt) hinein in die Welt- 
und da8 ijt exiftentielles Wunder, 
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So ift alle Offenbarung Wunder. Was aber ijt Sinn, ZBmwed 
und Biel de8 Wunders? C8 ijt derjelbe wie der der Offenbarung 
iiberhaupt. Cr ift begriffen in dem Wort , Heil.” Heil aber ment, 
wenn man diefen Begriff auswicelt: Heiligfeit, Seligfeit, Gottes- 
gemeinfcaft. Wunder und Offenbarung bringen die’, dogmatt)cd- 
teleologifcty gejeben. Man lefe daraufhin nur wieder die Zitate oben. 
Das effentielle Winder bedeutet die Wunderfiille, die Winderhaf- 
tigfeit und Wunderlichfeit des Heils. Das eriftentielle Wunder be- 
deutet die Realifierung und Realitat des Heil8. — Und twerfen wir 
bier, aut der Hobe, einen Blicf guritch auf dte ganze Wejensdeutung 
de8 Winderbegriffs. Winder” ijt durchaus etn Begriff der theo- 
fogia neqativa: Negation de8 Gewobhnten ind Gewsbhnliden. Das 
groke Yofitive aber, da8 dabinter fteht, ijt Gott and fein Heil eben, 
tiber deffen Art und Mealifierung der Meni diejer rativualen Welt 
witch wwundert,” weil er Cffenz und Crijtenz Gottes und feiner Welt 
in der Galtung jeines natirlidien Denfens fid) anders vorftel{t. 
Dogmatifeh ijt jo daS Wunder, wie jeder andre religioje Begriff, 
etroa Offenbarung, dem Bentralbegriff aller Glauben8lehre, dem 
Begriff des ,Heils” unter- und eingeordnet. Cine weitere Erplifa- 
tion in Ddiefer Linie gehort in ein Syftem der Glaubenslehre.*) 

6. 
GErfte Korreftur ans diefem originalen Waunderbegriff: 
Wunder und Funerlidfeit: das fubjeftive Wunder. 

8 ijt deutlich, dak die Hier entwicelte Unterfudhung de8 Wun- 
ders und ihr Rejultat, der originale Wunderbegriff, in feharfem 
Rontrajft fteht gum volfstiimlich traditionellen Begriff des Wimders, 


jener ,Qurdbredung des Naturgujammenbangs.” C8 ijt flar, dab _ 


unfer originaler Wunderbegriff den traditionellen forrigieren muf. 
*) Dr. W. W. Brown fucht dem traditionellen Begriff e3 Wunders, in 
dem die twefentitche Rolle fpielt ,an arbitrary act of Deity which transcends 
natural fatv,” bon bornberein einen moderneren, edhteren, cpriftlicjen Wine 
derbegriff entgegenguftellen, der betont in diefen Bahnen geht und das Elez 
ment des ,, moral and fpiritual purpofe” als twefentlichftes hervorhebt. Ctiva: 
/ Miracle 18 an exceptional event, evidencing the prefence of a fuperhuman 
will, but its fignificance i3 found in its anfiver to fome Hunan need, whether 
internal or erternal. StS purpofe ig moral und fpiritual.” Das ijt ein 
einfeitiq, fraftia, dharafteriftifd betonter Gefidtspuntt, fiir deffen Wnrequngen 
wir danfbar gu fein haben. Cinfeitig ift ex fretlics, fofern er erftens nur pas 
| Wunder beriicjichtigt, das wir das eriftentielle Wimder nannten, und auch 
‘a8 nur nach feiner aftiben Geite, indent er Wunder und Thersmus ausdriic- 
Tic) eng verfoppelt und_in der Wefensdeutung deS Wunders bom Pexrfonal- 
begriff Gottes ausgeht (,,arbitrary twill oder moral felfimparting character”). 
Cinfeitig ijt er giwettens, fofern er das eigentlide Wejen des Wunders, eben 
dad ,, Winder”, nicht als den Bentralpunft behandelt und 3u rajch iiberz 
fchreitet. 
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Das foll Hier gejchehen an einem Punt, an dem der Snnerlidfeit. 
Die traditionelle Wunderfongeption betont als swefentlichftes Cha- 
rafterijtifum das Yenferlidje, die Objeftivitat des Wunders in die- 
fem Sinn. Wan vergleide die ausfithrlichen Unterjudungen und 
Bemetje inbetreff der Wunder der fatholijden Seiligen vor der 
Heiligipredung. Cem gegenitber joll hier furg ffizziert werden, twie 
das originale Wunder einen ftarfen Ton auf die Yunerlideit leat, 
ins Geeltjdhe. €8 gibt im originalen Ginn fein Wunder, bet dem 
nidt ein foldes Moment der Snnerlicdfeit und de8 inneren Wun- 
ders, der inneren Offenbarung, Erleudtung vorhanden ift. Sn die- 
jen Linien ftecft der Wabhrbheitsfern jener iibermoderniftifden gefahr- 
licen Wunderfonzeption, die da8 Wunder ganz ins Subjeftive, in 
die fubjeftive Wnjchauung verfchiebt. Bhr Rebler {tect darin, dap 
fie auf die Brage der erfenntnisfritijdhen Objeftivitat des fubjeftiven 
Wunders entweder gar nicht oder nicht in bejahendem Sinn ein- 
geht, weil fie an der Objeftivitat de8 naturgefegliden Raujalnerus 
gu jebr interejfiert ijt. Diefe Srage aber ift ganz fdharf und radifal 
gu ftellen. Das fubjeftive Wunder ijt objeftiv, d. h. real. — Ge 
metnt tt beim jubjeftiven Wunder grveierlei. Sm erften Sinn tft 
das fubjeftive Wunder: da8 innerliche Wimbder, die Gottesoffen- 
barung im Snneren, in der Seele. Nach den fatholijden Begriffen 
find das eigentlich feine Wunder. Ym agiweiten Sinn meint es: 
Die Subjeftivitat des Wunders in jedem Fall, jofern der fubjeftive 
_ Glaube immer erfordert ijt. Bergletche Hier wieder die Majfivitat 
der fathelijdhen Cr-opere-operato-Auffajjung der Gaframente. — Ge- 
hen wir diejem Element der Ynnerlicfeit und Subjeftivitat mie fet- 
ner betonten Itotwendigfeit in furgen Strichen nach. Sunach{t find 
die rein innerlichen Offenbarungen die Erjt- und Zentralphanomene 
de8 ortainalen religisjen Crfabren3: Befehrung, Nechtfertigung, 
Wiedergeburt, Cinwohnung, unio myjtica, Glaube. Diefe fubjeftiven 
innerlichen Wunder find fo die eigentlicen und wichtie{ten Wim- 
der — dem echten originalen Gotterfabhren. 

Die Offenbarungen Gottes im Xeuperen, die auberen Wunder 
in Natur und Gefchichte, haben immer ein Clement des inneren 
Winders m fieh: die Erwecung de8 Glaubens, das Oeffnen des 
inneren WugesS in der Mtyftif. Diefe jubjeftive innere MXufnahme- 
feite muf; erjt gejchatfen merden. 

Selbjt bei grofen, gang und gar ungewshnlichen Crfdetnun- 
gen in Natur, Schickjal, Gefchichte, bet Rataftrophen anormalfter YWrt 
ijt, wenn Ddiefe Offenbarung und in diejem Sinn Wunder fein fol- 
len, der jubjeftive Glaube durdhaus notwendig. YXatitrlic) gefehen, 
find auch diefe Ercignifje ungewshnlice nattirliche Cretgnifje, aber 
feine Wimbder. Sie Itegen al8 machtige Bloce oder Whnormitaten 
innerhalb de8 Naturgujammenbhangs, Wunder werden bon Unglau- 


bigen nicht erfabren. 
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Xa follte unjerm WXuge auch gundchft ein Ereignis als Durd)- 
brechung de8 Naturgujammenbangs erfcheinen, jollten twir nicht dte 
natiirlichen Urjacen aufrweifen fonnen (vergleiche die gang modernen 
Ruppeltwwounder in Rupland, bet denen da8 Gold der Kirchenfuppeln 
nad) Sabrbunderten von Gerdedtjein durd) den natiirlichen chemt- 
fehen Einflup der Quft — nun urploblich) und umerflarlich unter den 
Sdhidten anfangt 3u glangen), fo ijt damit noch fetne pofitive Un- 
terbredung de8 Raturgujammenbhangs feftgeftellt. Wir fermen nicht 
alle Naturgejeke, und wir itberfdauen im eingelnen Gall faum alle 
natiirlicen in Betracht fommenden Urjachen. (Das auch gegen die 
fatholijden Seiligen-Wunderfejftftellung.) 

Xa, auch bet Durdhbredhung de3 Naturgujammenbhangs entiteht 
noc) nicht einfach Wunder und Offenbarung, jondern eben nur eine 
Wusnahme, cine Vite, ein Loch im Maturgujammenhang, das fir 
den, der feinen Glauben hat, nichts weiter tit als ein unerflarlides 
und aller fonftigen Erfabrung gutviderlaufendes Loch. Wich bier 
ijt der fubjeftive Glaube notwendig. Die Qungfranuengeburt (oder 
da8 Ieere Grab) an fic) genommen ijt noch gar fein Wunder, fon- 
dern eine Wusnahme vom Naturgejeg. Die Wpologetif, die um jie 
al8 ein naturiwiffenjdhaftlides Qattum geht, befonders aber, wenn 
fie fich gar, modern geniug, um den Eriwei8 der biologijden Mitog- 
Tichfeit erperimentell bemiiht, ijt fchon aus der edjten religisjen 
erageftelung herausgefallen. Die Nungfrauengeburt ijt nicht ein 
Winder, fondern nur die biblifche naturiwijjenfchaftlihe Form eines 
Wunders, Das Wunder jelber aber, die Gottlichfeit Neju als wun- 
derhafte Offenbarung Wottes in dieje Welt, ijt an fich durchaus von 
diefer orm unabhangig und fonnte auf diefem Wege wie auf an- 
derm Wege weltanjHaulich ausgedritcét fein. 

sa, felbjt dann, wenn erfannt fein jollte, daly eine tranj3zendente 
religidfe Macht hinter einer folcden Durchbrechung de8 Naturzufam- | 
“ menbanes jtitnde, jo bedarf e8 doch wieder des Glaubens als des 
legten und Hochften Rriteriums, gu unterjcheiden, ob gottlices Win- 
der oder teuflijd-dDamonijdes Wunder vorliegt. Befannt ijt, dak 
bi8 weit in8 18. Sabrhundert der Glaube an die damonijdhen Wun- 
der eine grope Rolle jptelt (vergleice Herenwwunder, Bauber). So 
ift jedes Wunder jubjeftives Wunder; d. h. eS bedarf zum minde- 
ften d¢8 jubjeftiben perjonliden Glaubens. Diefer aber ijt immer 
fubjeftives Winder im Sinn deS inneren Winder$S, der tnneren 
 Offenbaring und Crleuchtung. Beide Xrten des fubjeftiven Wine 
ders find durdjaus objeftiv int Ginn der real gejchehenden Wirk- 
Lichfeit. 

Wir wollen diefe Seite noc) ein wenig aus der originalen Got- 
teSerfabrung M. Luthers belegen — gerade im Gegenjag 3um an- 
gefithrten epigonalen Ratholizi8mus. Sn Luthers Erfahrung ift alle - 
Gottesoffenbarung Wunder. Die Schdpfung jelber ijt ein growes 
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Wunder. Die Maturordnungen, in denen Gott fic) offenbart: ,,Das 
aber find die Wunder, jo gu WAnfang der Welt geftiftet und tiglic 
gehen, dah wir damit gar itberfdhiittet find.” (Wergl. wet. 48, 141; 
erl, 18, 168; 167. 68, 302. uf.) Diefe Wunderauffaffung ijt 
gar nicht, wie man im erften Yigenblice fagen fonnte, die Muf- 
Hebung de$ Wunders; im Gegenteil, eS ijt vielmebr die urfpriing- 
Tide Crfahrung des Wunders jelber im echten religtdfen Ginn. — 
Und man vergleiche ferner die flare Erfaljung de8 Paradoren, Wun- 
derliden der GotteSoffenbarung bet Luther. Die Rechtfertigung 
deS Sitnder$ ijt ein paradores Wunder. Und — im Gegenfagk 3u 
der fatholijden MXuffajjung gerade die inneren Offenbarungen 
find Winder. Wile Worte und Werfe Chrijti find ,eitel Wunder.“ 
Die Winder deS Geiftes find die rechten Wunder. Und wie wird 
bei Luther der jubjeftive Glaube al das unumganglicde IMotige 
und Wichtige betont! Die Gaframente find ,,zeycehen, die 3um glau- 
ben dienen und reygern. .. , an welchen Glauben fie nichts nuk 
feyn.” ,,. . . an dem glauben ligt e8 all miteynander, der allein 
macht das die Sacrament wirfen, twas fie bedeuten.” Und wie mit 
den Gaframenten, jo jteht e§ auch mit der Schrift und dem Wort. 
Die ,€rfabrung” (erperientia) ijt der Writfjtein der echten Lehre 
neben der Schrift. ,Glaubtu, jo hajtu, galaubjtu mit, jo baftu nit.”. 
Cin vifarijcer Glaube und ein erfahrungslojer ,Rohlerglaube” ge- 
geniigen nicht. Der Glaube aber. ijt felbjtficher (Credens fit certs). 
Na ,Gides eft creatrir divinitatis,” d. h. der Glaube beftimmt, als 
die jubjeftive Exrfajfung und WXuffajjung der objeftiven Offenbarung, 
die Bedeutung der Offenbarung fiir den Menfcjen. Das aber it 
gerade das Gegenteil eines majfib-objeftiven Wunderglauben$ mit 
den Modglihfeiten und Notwendigfeiten der Belweisunterjuchungen, 
wie fie bor der Heiligiprechung im romijden Ratholizismus vor- 
genommen werden mitfjen. 


Der chrijtliche Gottesaqlaube. 
Bon Profefjor Dr. KR. H. Griibmacher. 


Die neuere ReligtonSphilojophie hat die entjcheidDende Bedeu- 
tung de8 Gottesgedanfens jowohl im AnjehluR an religionspfydjo- 
logifche wie religionSgejdhictlice Beobachtung von Meuem beftatigt. 
Fromm ift nur ein Seelengujtand, der fet e3 mum in Surdht oder 
Liebe, ir Mugit oder Vertranuen fich von einem itbermeltliden Wejen 
abbangig tweif}. Wile Religionen ftellen in den Wtittelpuntt ihrer 
theoretifdjen Ueberlegung wie ihrer praftifchen Betatigung die Gott- 
Heit. Xn ftarfftem Maz gilt das von dem Chrijtentum. C8 ift eine 
durd und durch theogentrifde Religion. Darum ijt Die Lehre bon 
Gott in der chriftliden Dogmatif von entjdhetdender Bedeutung. 
Sie beftimmt die Geftaltung aller andern Lehren. Sit aber der 
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Gottesgedanfe ein integrierender Bejtandteil aller Religionen, fo 
erhebt jich 3unachjt die Srage, tworin die fpegifijde Cigentitmlicd- 
feit gerade de criftlicen Gottesgedanfens befteht. Smet Grund- 
auffafiungen treten in der gegenwartigen Theologie einander gegen- 
liber. Die eine fieht in der allgemeinen Bejtimmtheit Gottes als 
Perfonlidfeit und vor allem als liebendDer BWater, der jich jeder 
Menfchenfeele guneigt, jon da8 Chriftlidhe. Die andre Wuffajjung 
findet den fpegififch chriftlichen Gottesqedanfen erjt in der Verbin- 
dung Gottes mit Chriftus und in der Erhebung jeiner Perfon wie 
feineS Geiftes in die Sphare der Gottheit d. b. tm trinitarijden 
Gottesglauben. Beide YXuffajjungen werden jo gu verbinden fein, 
dak der allgemeine Gottesglaube die Vorausjebung des chriftlicen 
ijt, in Ddtefem bverharrt aber hier durch) die trinitarijdhe Bejtimmt- 
Heit eine ganz bejfondere Yertiefung und Bereicherung empfanat. 
Snfolgedefien hat die chrijtlihe Dogmatif gu behandeln: 1: Gottes 
allgemeines Wejen, 2, Gottes trinitarijdes Wefen. 


fy. 
‘Gottes allqemeines Wefen. 


Schon in den Hobhenjfehichten der aliteftamentlicen Offenba- 
rungSreligion ijt der ftrenge Wtonotheismus erreicht, den Sefus 
und da& gefamte neue Teftament als felbjtverftandlich vorausfeken, 
im Gegenfag 3u allem BolytheisSmus und zur Nreaturvergstterung. 
- Nicht minder fteht im ganzen neuen Teftament die Vorjiellung von 
Wott als emer geijtigen PBerjonlichfeit fejt, die Sohannes 4, 2. 4 
auf etnen befonders deutlichen WXWusdrucf gebracht ijt. Die gottlich 
Majeftat fabt dite Bibel in dem Pradtfat de8 Nyrio$ 3ujammen. 
®ott erfeheint als der allmachtige tote alltvijjende unumidranfte 
Herr und Konig gegeniiber der von ibm ganz abbangigen und durch- 
walteter Welt. Snhaltlich wird der biblifche Gottesgedanfe tm alten 
Zeftament vor allem durch den Begriff der Heiliqfeit charafterijfiert. 
Sie bedeutet den phyfifch-methaphvfifdhen Gegenfak de8 ,,erwig Seten- 
den” geaentiber der freatiirliden Welt, dann aber auch die fittlide 
Unterfcheidung und Gegenjaglichfeit des Neinen wider die Unreinen. 
Der Heilige Gott webhrt die unbeiligen WMenjchen von fich ab und 
Die Wernfehew vergeben, wie Sejfajas, beim Wnjehauen de8 dretmal 
Heiligen im Berwubtyein ihrer Verganglicdfeit und Siinde. Diefe 
Wuffaifiing der Heiligfeit Gottes hat das nene Teftament nicht — 
wie Mitfehl behauptete aujfgegeben, jondern beibebalten. Redet 
doch) Nefus in jeinem Hobenpriefterlichen Gebet Gott als hetligen 
Vater an. Urmgefehrt wird auch fchon der alttejtamentliche Gott bei 
Mojes und in den Pjalmen al$ jehranfenlos giitig und barmberzig 
begetchnet. Sein innerftes Verbaltnis 3um Volf Sfrael wird in das 
Bild der Liebe und gwar fomwohl in der de8 Chegatten wie der 
pon Vater und Mutter gefakt. Ym neuen Tejtament wird diefe 
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Liebe entipredend dem heilSgefdictlicjen Sort{dhritt untberjaliftifd 
auf die gange Menjdhheit ausgedehnt. Bugleic) aber richtet fic 
Gottes Liebe nod) intenfiver und fongentrierter auf den eingelnen 
Menjden. Wher erft in der befondern Verbindung ‘der Liebe Got- 
te8 mit Chrijtus und in dejfen WXufnahme in Gottes Wefen empfangt 
der Gottesglaube feine eingigartige HrijtlicGe Beftimmtbheit. Dabon 
wird {pater noc) bei der Trinitat 3u reden fein. — Sn allen diefen 
Giigen deS gottliden Wejens fieht die Sdhrift eine aus Gottes Selbjt- 
befundung ertwadjene Erfenntnis, die durd Chrijtus beftatigt und 
in ifm bejonder$ flar und anjdaulic) wird. Sie ijt darum eine 
durdaus twabhre, wenn fie auch in der Cwigfeit erft zur abjoluten 
Vollendung gelangen wird. 

Die agtwette Quelle aller chrijtliden Erfenntnis — die fird- 
lichen Befenntnisjdhriften — beftatigt diefe Muffaljung Gottes durc)- 
aus ohne ibr befondere Biige gu verleihen, da iiber fie niemals in 
der Kirche ernjtlicher Streit beftanden hat. Sotwohl den altfirdli- 
chen wie den lutherifden Befenntnisjdhriften ift Gott der Vater, der 
Wiimnachtige perjonliche Herr HimmelZ und der Erden, der Geilige 
tie der Liebende, den man in gleichhem Wak fiirchtet wie vertraut. 
Dieje Wefensziige Gottes erlebt der Chrift in feiner Wiedergeburt 
und Nechtfetigung perjonlich, fodaB fie ibm aus einer objeftiven 
Verfiindigung zu einer fubjeftiven Gewifheit werden. Wuf unjer 
innerfte$ perjonlides CErleben, auf unjer Erfennen und Wollen, 
wirft nur eine Macht, die jelbjt geijtige Gerjonlichfeit ijt, und die 
darum injer Welen mit ihrer Erfenntnis gang durchdringt, die 
unjerm Wollen ihren Willen entgegenfekt oder berbindet. Sn der 
Wiedergeburt aber erjcheint diejer Wille als ein Wollen, da8 fich 
unfer Wefen ganz untertwirft, e§ umfchafft und regtert. Gott wird 
Darin als ein allmadtiger Serr von unS erfabren. Cr ftellt ficd 
zundad{t in Gegenjak 3u unjferm gangen bisherigen Dajfein, gu der 
Grundridtung unfjers WiffenS und Wollens; dann aber nimmt er 
fic) unfrer gang perjontlic) an, indem er uns eine neue befeligende 
Lebensridtung jdenft und von aller Schuld befrett. Der Chrift 
erfahrt mithin Gott in gleidhem Wa und in unaufloslider Ver- 
bundenheit al8 den Heiligen und Liebenden. 

We drei religidjen OQuellen und Normen der dhriftliden Wahr- 
Heit, Schrift, BeFenntnis, Erfahrung laffen Gott erfajfen als: all- 
madtiqe und allwiffende geiftige Perjinlidjfeit, die fowoh! Heilig- 
feit wie Liebe ijt. Sn diefem Sag ijt die rein religioje Xuffajfung 
de8 allgemein chriftliden Gottesglauben3 und damit der unmiittel- 
bare Gegenjtand der praftifchen Verfiindigung fir die Predigt und 
den Unterrict gujammengefabt. Wer feinerlet intelleftuelle Be- 
ditrfnifie hat, oder wem fte nicht bon andrer Geite entgegentreten, 
mag bei ihm rubig fieben bleiben. Siir den denfenden Menjcjen 
aber ergeben fic) Probleme, die durd) Angriffe auf den chriftlicen 
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Gottesglauben verftarft werden, und die darum bon der Wiijen- 
jdhaft der chriftliden Lehre, der Dogmatif, eine Beantwortung ver- 
fangen. 

Qunadit erhebt fic) die Frage, ob wir in diefen Xusjagen iiber 
Gott Gottes wirklides Wejen erfakt haben, oder ob e3 nur menjdj- 
lice Bhantafien oder allenfallS unpajfende Bilder von einer tat- 
fachlice) ganz ander$ auSfchauenden Wejenheit find. Gerade auch 
innerhalb der criftlden Theologie begegnet von den Tagen ihrer 
BVeeinfluffung durc den Mteuplatonismus bis zur Gegenwart im- 
mer wieder die Erfenntni8, da Gott feinem Wefen nach als der 
,Sanz Wndere” fitr unjer menfcliches Erfennen garnglich unerfap- 
bar jet. Wer mit feiner von Gottes Seite fommenden Selbjtoffen- 
barung in Tat und Wort rechnet, jondern mur mit rein menjcdh- 
lichen Begriffsbildungen, bat mit der Behauptung von Gottes Un- 
erfernbarfeit Necht, wer aber mit Schrift und Befenntnis der %Xn- 
ficht ift, dab Gott jelbft das iiber thm iwaltende Gebheimnis, gelitftet 
hat, wird die Ueberzeugung haben, dak wir eine jolche Gottes- 
erfenninis erreichen fornnen, wie fie uns Gott jelbjt gab, und wie 
fie fiir un$ und unfer Seil auSsreicht. Damit yt allerdings nicht 
gejagt, daB wir eine jolche Crfenntnis von Gott haben, wie er 
fie felbjt von fich bat, oder wie wir fie bon andern uns gleiditehen- 
den Wefen wie den Menfcen erreichen fonnen. Die Wrage nad) der 
Grfennbarfeit Gottes beantwortet fid) dahin, da wir ein feiner 
Offenbarung entipredendes Verftandnis vom Wefen Gottes haben 
founen, wie eS fir unfjer Heil notwendig ift, nidt aber eine folde 
Erfenutnis, wie fie Gott jelbft von fic) hat. 

Unter den inhaltliden Wejensmerfmalen Gottes, fdeinen fich 
Hetligfeit und Liebe auszujehlieken oder einander mtr fufzeljive fol- 
gen gu fonnen. So hat in der alten Kirche Marcion und. in der 
neneren Seit die von jenent beeinflupte Rit}ehl-Sarnacidhe Theologie 
geurteilt. Der Gott de$ alten Teftamentes foll mur GSeiligfeit, der 
deS neuen nur Ltebe fein; entiveder halt Gott alS der Geilige den 
freatiirlicjen und fiindigen Wtenfchen ganz von fic) fern und mwirft 
ifn in den Staub, oder er nabt jich ihm in Liebe und steht ihn 
an jein Serg. Wilein die Heiligfeit als Gegenjaklicfeit gegen die 
Siinde ijt recht und ttef verjtanden, jon eine Bor- amd Erjcei- 
nungsform der Ltebe. Sie tft die negative Vorbereitung und Weg- 


babnung fitr die pofitive Verbindung mit un8. Die Heiligfeit ne- 
giert nur die Beftandteile, die Gott nicht ertragen fann, und die . 


uns jelbjt qualen und jchadigen. Der operative Cingriff des YXrates, 
der bvielleict etn ganges Glied unjers Norpers amputiert, ift doch 
nur Mlittel gu dem Brwee, um uns das Leben gu erhalten. Er ijt 
nur jcdembar Harte, in Wirklichfeit jehon Gejundheit vorbereitende 
Liebe. Gottes HSeiligfeit bejeitigt in uns nur die Willensgiele und 
Gefithle, die der Verbindung mit ihm und unfrer eignen Boll- 
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endung im Weg jtehen. Snfolgedeffen ijt die Seiligkeit nicht 31 
Gunjien der Liebe gu ftreicen, fie ift ihr allerdings aud) nicht als 
gleichivertig gegeniibergujtellen. Vielmebr ijt die Seiligfeit der Liebe 
bor- und unterzuordnen als Mittel gum Brwed. Das wird fcjon 
auperlic) grammatifd am flarjten ausgedriict, wenn beilig als 
Wdjeftibum der Liebe al$ Subftantivum vorangejegt wird. Dem- 
nad) ift Gott fitr die Flare Erfeuntnis der djriftlidyen Dogmati€: 
Heilige Viebe. 

wlir den denfenden Verftand bictet die Anwendung de$ Per- 
fonlicdfeitsbegriffes auf Gott nicht geringe Sdwierigfeiten, Er hat 
darum ftarfe YXngriffe erfabren. Wich mance religisfe Menfejen, 
ja felbjt Theologen wie zeitweilig Schleiermmacher wollen swar an 
Wott glauben, nicht aber an jeine Perfonlichfeit. Man jagt, der 
Begriff der Perjonlichfeit eiqne nur dem endlich begrengten Men- 
fchentwejen, nicht aber dem unendlichen Gott. Die menfdlide Per- 
fonlichfeit jet nur fafbar durch Unterfcheidung von der menjfchliden 
Natur, tie entricile fich nur allmablic) wabrend infers Lebens, vor 
allem aber fomme fie nur durd Wbgrengung von andern Perfon- 
lichfeiten gu jtande, ein Neh fet ohne cin Qu gar nicht denfbar. Gott 
aber Habe doch feine Natur, von der fich jeine Berjonlicfeit abbebe, 
bei ifm gabe eS auch fein allmabliches Werden, in welchem fich feine 
Berjonlichfeit erjt bilde, bor allem aber jtiinden neben ihm feine 
anbdern ‘Serfonlicfeiten, bon denen fic) al Du feine Perfontlichfeit 
al§8 %ch unterjcheide. Dieje Cinwande haben zum guten Teil ihre 
Ridtigfeit. Gott hat feirte Matur, fondern er ijt reiner Geift, in 
ihm gibt e8 fein’ Werden, jondern alles ijt Sein. Gott hat feine 
andern Berjonlichfeiten neben und auer fic) — fondern hoddchjtens 
perjonliche Unterjchetdungen in fich. Wein alle dieje Werfmale find 
fon fitr die endliche Perfonlichfeit nur fefunddare und darum fiir 
das Ween der Perfonlichfeit an fich nicht unbedingt notwendige 
Renngeichen. Die fonjtitutiven und entjcheidenden Werfmale der 
Verfonlicfeit find vielmehr: Pofitive Gelbftjebung und einbeitlich 
geiftig-fittlide Bufammenfajjung, bon der alles Crfennen und Wol- 
len au8qebt. Berjonlidfeit bin ice) nur dann und dadurch, wenn 
id) mich als cin Gelbjt febe und erfenne. Sm ftrengen Sinn nennen 
wir Perfonlidfeit erjt den Ntenfcjen, der eine innere Cinheit dar- 
ftellt, in der alle feine Gedanfen twurgeln, und aus der alle feine 
Handlungen quellen. Perjonlichfeit ift nicht ein rein formaler, jon- 
dern fcon ein fittlicder Begriff. Sm alten Tejtament erlautert in 
Gott felbjt mit den YWorten: Sch bin, der ich bin.” Damit ift 
eine Selbjtgleichheit, eines Stetigfeit, ja eine Treue des Wefens an- 
gedeutet. Sn diefem Ginn fonnen wir ohne jedes VBedenfen von 
Gottes Perjonlichfeit reden. Gott jest felbjt fetne Exijteng, er rweif 
und will fich als ein Sh. Er ift eine in fich gefchlofjene und gleid- 
bleibende Ginheit, in der feine Wlwiffenheit wie fetne Wwirffam- 
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feit ihren Xusgang haben. Gottes Perfonlichfeit verbindet fich mit 
feiner heiligen Liebe. Er weik und will fich jelbjt als einhertlicje 
hetlige Liebe. Gott befigt dDemnach) gwar nicht alle Mterfmale der 
endliden Perfonlicfeit, wohl aber ijt er Perfonlichfeit im ttefften 
fittlichen Ginn diefes Begrifes. Gerade auch die Wniwendung des 
Perfonlidfeitsbegriffes beftatiqt unfre fritheren allgemeinen Wus- 
fagen iitber die Erfennbarfeit Gottes. Gott perjonlich gu denfen 
find wir durch die religidje Offenbarung und Erfabrung gendtist, 
und auch erfenntni8mabig lat fich mit thr eine Borjtellung ver- 
binden, die grvar 3u einem ftarfen %UWh3ug endlicher Merfmale notigt, 
aber doch einen flar erfernnbaren fittliden Sinn bebalt. Gott ift 
felbfthewufte und felbjtqewollte cinheitlide, d. h. aber perfonlicje 
Heilige Liebe — das ift die lebte 3njammenfaffende Wusjage der 
hriftlidgen Dogmatif iiber das allqemeine Wejen Gottes. 
Dh 
Der trinitarifdhe Gottesqlaube. 


Der Behauptung, dapR fich erft im trinitarifcen Gottesglauben 
der fpegififd chriftlide Glaube vollende, tritt in einem Teil der 
neueren, bejonders der religionsgefdichtlichen THeologie eine gegen- 
teilige Weinung gegeniitber. Nach diefer foll gerade der Trinitats- 
alaube auferchrijtliden Cinfliifjen entitammen ind injofern eine 
Verderhing deS reinen urchriftliden Gottvaterglaubens bedeuten. 
Wein eine erafte religionSgefdichtlide Unterjuchung beftatigt dieje 
Thefe nicht. Sm alten Teftament ijt der Trinitatsqedanfe nicht ent- 
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nicht nachweijen. Yn einer Neihe heidnijcher Religionen wie etma 
der agyptijden, der babylonifden, der hindutitt{chen findet man aller- 
dings mehrfach die Zujammenftellung dreier Godtter. MXber daneben 
befteht bier eine Vielgahl bon Gottern fort und jene Dreigahl joll 
entiveder nur den familtaren Z3ujammenbhang swijcdhent Vater, Wtut- 
ter und Mind darjtellen oder eine Reihe jelbjtandiger Hauptgoditer 
vereinen. Much die abgeminderte Behauptung, dak ein uraltes Ge- 
jeg die Gotter in die ,beilige Zabl Drei” gufammengufajjen nodtiqe 
oder dafs wenigitens alle geftifteten MNeligionen jo verfiithren, ijt 
febr weniq begriindet. Sn der Religionsgefdichte jptelt die heilige 
Bahl fieben mindeftens die gletche Nolle. Sm Buddhi8smus find e3 
bier heilige Grundwahrbeiten und im mohammedanijdhen Befenntnis 
gu Wah und feinem Propheten regiert die Breit. ES gibt darum 
feine wirflid) gutreffende religionge/didjtlide Analogic sum dhrift- 
fidien Trinitatsglauben, gefdweige denn, daf fich feine gefdyidhtlice 
Herfunft aus vordhrijtlidien Heidnifden oder jidijden Wurzeln nad- 
weifen Tieve, 

Der Trinitatsglaube hat vielmehr feine Quelle in der urdhrijt- 
fiden Ofenbarungsgejhicdte. Seine erjtmalige Xusiprache am Shlup 
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deS Matthausevangelinms ijt feine Bufalligteit, fondern innerlich 
begriindet. Sn Seju Worten wahrend feines gefdhichtlidjen Lebens 
findet jich gwar mancer Hinweis auf fein bejonderes BVerhaltnis 
gum Vater und auf das Nommen deS gottlicen Geijtes, aber nir- 
gends eine deutlice formelbafte 8ujammenfafjung der dret Geftal- 
ten zur Trinitat. Denn eS entjpricht nicht Seju Offenbarungsart, 
der Menfrbeit Sormeln gu geben, ehe der jene begritndete Snbhalt 
in der Geichichte vollfommen wirklich geworden ift. Siir Sefus gilt 
die Regel de3 ,,Mochnicht,” die Yohannes 7, 3. 9 ausgejproden ijt: 
Der Geift war nocd) nicht offenbar, denn Sejus war nod nicht ver- 
flart. €rjt in dem Wugenblic, wo Sefu Verflarung eintrat, wo er 
nach Wbichlups feiner irdijhen Offenbarung den Weltenthron betrat 
und die Sendung feines Geijtes in die Gefchichte bevorj{tand erft in 
Ddiejer HeilSge{chictlicen Situation, war die Offenbarung de8 trint- 
tarijden Glaubens wirflich begriindet. Denn er enthalt das 3nfam- 
menfaffende Erachuis der chrijtliden Heilgejdhidte. Man hat aller- 
dings die Muthentizitat der trinitarijden Formel im Taufbefebhl aus 
den mannigfacdjten Griinden angefodten. Wher gegen thn fpredjen 
weder tertfritijde Bedenfen, nocd) da8 Vorfommen jogenannter unt- 
tarifcer Formeln in der Whpojtelgefchicte. Denn lektere wollen durch- 
aus nicht die ganze Taufformel gitteren, jondern nennen mur den 
Namen Neju, um den eigentlich Harafterijtijdhen Bug der chrijtlicen 
Handling gegenitber dem Sudentum angudeuten. Die Urchrijten- 
heit Legt itberhaupt, wie die Behandlung der Abendmabhlsworte 
oder de8 BWater-Unjer zeigen, itberhaupt fein Gewicht auf genau 
gleiche Sormeln. 

Darum taucht auch in der erjten chrijtlichen Gemeinde der tri- 
nitartidje Glaube 3mar Haufig aber in wechfelnder Yormulierung 
auf. Gerade dieje BVBehandlungswetje und das softer nur letje Wn- 
flingen zeigt, tote innig und naturgemap der trinitarijde Glaube 
mit dem unmittelbaren religidfen Leben zujammenbangt und rie 
Diefes noch betweglic) mar. (2. Mor. 18, 18; 1. Mor. 12, 4; Ep. 
2, 19—22; 1. Per. 1, 2; Bud. 20; Hebr. 10, 29—31; nicht die 
unedhte Sormel 1. Soh. 5, 7.) 

Fir die biblijhe Beqriindung des Trinitatsqlanubens fommen 
aber naturgema nidjt uur die trinitarijden Zujammenfaffungen 
in Betradjt, fondern and) alle die zahlreiden Schriftansfagen, weldje 
dem Vater, dem Sohn, und dem Geift ecingeln volle Gottheit zu- 
fAireiben. Dap dies dem Vater gegenitber gefchteht, bedarf feines 
Bewerjes. Wher auch fiir die Schabung de$ Sobhnes und de§ Get- 
fte$ follen nur dte tvichtigften Beobadtungen geltend gemacht wer- 
den. Die Gottheit Chrifti hat ihre primare gejchichtlicde Unterlage 
in den Sandlungen Sefu, in twelchen er die vom Gott des Alten 
eftamentes geiibten und geweisjagten Sunftionen feinerjeits aus- 
bt, Dagu gebhsrt die Erquicung aller Mtiihjeligen und Beladenen, 
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die Vergebung der Giinden, die Spendung de8 LebenS und des 
Geiftes, die Stiftung de neuen Bunde3, die Durdhfiihrung der 
SHSerrihaft Gottes in der Gegenwart wie in der Zufunft als Wel- 
tenricjter. Wuf Grund diejer gottliden Letjtungen und YXemter hat 
Xefus fitr fetn: ,,Sch. aber fage Euch” eine ganz bejondre Stellung 
in Wnfpruch genommen. Er hat fein Sch allen andern VYen{den, 
ja felbft den groften alttejtamentlicden Gottesmannern gegeniiber- 
geftellt und von allen ohne Wusnahme Unterwerfung wie Iachfolge 
verlangt. Dementiprechend jegt Sejus jich in ein gang bejonderes 
Verhaltnts 3u Gott. Scdon im Menjfdenjohbn und Meffiasbegriff 
Liegt auch ein Sinweis auf eine tranjgzendente Crijtengform in na- 
her Gemein{haft mit Gott. Deutlicer fommt fie noch in der Be- 
geicynung alS Gobn Gottes gum Wusdrucl. Diejer bedeutet 3unachjt 
den erwablten Gegenftand bejonderer gottlicher Liebe, dann aber 
die bollfommene wechjelfeitige Erfenntnis- und Willensgemein)chaft 
de VaterS mit dem eingigen Sohn, die auf einer dauernden und 
in die Gwigfkeit 3uriicreichenden WejenSgemeinjchajt beruht. (Math. 
11, 2.7; 28, 1.9; Baulus; Yobhannes.) Ynfolgedeijen iwird Se- 
fus nach und nach durch) Rreug und WuferjteMing 3undchft praftijcd- 
religids fitr jeine Gemeinde in die gleiche Stelling mie Gott ge- 
ritet. Er wird MNittelpunft ibres Rultus, er wird wie Gott an- 
gebetet und an ibn geglaubt wie an den Gwigen. Diejer Tatbe- 
ftand driicft fich am deutlichtten in der Liteliibertragung de8 Nyrios 
auf Sefus aus (Phil. 2, 9—11), der ihn in erfter Linte mit Sabhve 
gleicjtelt und dann auch wohl Yefum gegeniiber heidnifcben Reli- 
gionen al& den jpegififchen Gegenftand des chrijtlichen RNultus be- 
geichnet. 

Cine eregett}jdhe Cutleerung diejer neuteftamentlicen WXusfagen 
liber die volle Gottheit Chrifti ijt in der Gegempart nicht mebr 
moglich, Da gerade die religionsgejchictlide Theologie — im MUnter- 
jehied gur Rithehlyehen — mit der firchlichen Theologie wieder ihren 
objeftiv hiftorijhen Vollfinn anerfannt hat. Der Verjuch der reli- 
gionsgefchichtlicen Theologie, dieje XusSfagen aus andern Religionen 
abguleiten toiirde — jelbjt wenn e8 bejjer gelungen ware — nichts 
erflaren. Denn ware Yejus nur eit Menfch getvejen, oder hatte ihn 
feine erjte Gemeinde nur dafitr gehalten, dann waren niemals der- 
artige gdttlide Bradifate auf thn itbertragen. Selbjt wenn Throne 
und Diademe auf der StragRe lagen, jekt jte fic) ein Bettler nicht 
dauernd aufs Haupt oder lapt fic) von fetnen Genojfjen damit 
fronen. Gondern nur wer dure) ‘fein Sandeln und jen Wejen 
fic) alS Nodnig eriwiejen Hat, dem Legt man den PBurpur um die 
Sdultern. 

( Sit damit der GSchriftbeweis fitr die Gottheit de8 Serrn 
weju Chrijtt nicht nur geliefert, fondern auch fichergeftellt, fo gilt 
e8 gleides fitr den Geift gu lLeiften. Sunachft bedeutet Geift im 
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Neuen Teftament im Wnjdluh an das Wite den tiefften gattliden. 
Grund und Yubalt des natiirlich geijtigen wie de neuen religiss- 
fittliden Lebens. Sodan erfceint der Geijt als Urheber bejon- 
Dever Hari8matijder Wusriijtung eingcluer Perfonen wie eigentitm- 
Tider Creignijfe in der Gemeinde. Jn allen diejen Vedeutungen ijt 
Der Geijt Gabe de perjdnlicen Gottes, der in da8 innerjte Wejen 
der menjdliden Perjonlicfeit eindringt. Die jpesifijdh-chrijtlice 
Offenbarung de8 Geijtes — daS wurde oben fon einmal ange- 
deutet — war abbangig bon den gefdchidtliden Wbfehlup des Wer- 
feS Chrijtt. Snfolgedejjen tritt der heilige Geijt alS diejenige be- 
fondre perjonlice Erjfdhliebung Gottes, die das Werf Chriftt in 
der Gejchicte lebendig erhalt und dem Cinzelnen perjonlic) und 
innerltch 3ureiqnet, erjt in den Whfchiedsreden Sefu und in dem Berug- 
mis der Gemeinde herbor. Hier erjcheint der Geijt als der Sefus 
vollig ebenbiirtige andre Trojter,” der die verjchiedenjten perfon- 
lichen gotthcdhen Sunttionen, wie Strafen und Trdften, vollgtebt. 
Er geht pom Vater aus und wird von Chrijtus gejendet — Wus- 
jagen, die fich gunachjt auf die gefchichtlichen Offenbarungsvorgange 
beziehen, aber bet ihrer engen Berbundenheit mit der Crwigfeit 
Mitchfchliitje auch auf diefe gejtatten. So gibt da8 neue Tejtament 
auc) ein geniigendes Bundament, um den Heiligen Geijt als eine 
eigene Gricheimuing des ewigen Wefens Gottes entjprechend jeiner 
befonderen Offenbarung 3u erfajjen. 

Das firdlide Befenntnis bietet gunadh{t im Wpoftolifum — 
toohl im enagften Unichlup an den Tarttbefehl — eine einfache feblichte 
Zujammenfatjung de$ GlaubenS an Vater, Sohn und Geijt. uf 
Grund langerer Nampfe jtellte das Mizanofonftantinopolitanium die 
polle Wefenseinheit der drei gottlichen Hypoftajen fejt. Unter abend- 
landijch auguftanifdhen Cinfliffen befennt da8 Wthanafiamum: ,.num 
Deum in trinitate et trinitatem in 1nitate neque confundentes per- 
fona8 neque fubjtantiam jeparantes.” Das retormatorijde Befennt- 
ni§ (Miuguftana I) itbernahm genau dte altfircdhlice Wnjchauung und 
lehnte den fic) jdon damals geltend macenden Antitrinitarisimus 
ab. Muther befannte fich gleichfalls gu dtejem Glauben, wenn er 
auch nicht einfach mit den itberlieferten Bormeln iibereinftimmte. . 

Dtefe von Schrift und Befenntnis begzeugte dretfache Ofjen- » 
barungs- und Wefensgejtalt Gottes wird den Chriften erfahrbar. 
Ohne objeftive Sehrift- und Befenntnisbezeugung LteRe fte fic ge- 
wif nicht mit Ddiejer Deutlichfeit aus dem unmittelbaren Crleben 
entnehmen. %Wber umegefehrt findet jene eine fubjeftive Rejonang 
im innern Geben de8 Chriften. Ste umfaft im Grimd alle Crfab- 
rungen und fann darum an diejer Stelle nur in Riirze angedeutet 
twerden, um bei andern Lehritiiccen der Dogmatif weiter ausgefithrt 
ait werden. Gott wird als Vater erfahbren d. 6. alS derjenige, der 
unjer gejamtes Leben, das natiirliche wie da8 geiftige, jduf und 
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nod erbalt, aber e8 3ugleich) auch mit vaterlicem Ernjt regiert und 
ftraft. Gott ift ftetS der ricjtende Vater, bet dem Gitte und Ernijt 
unaufldslich verbunden erlebt werden. Sm WAnblice der gefdhtcht- 
lichen Geftalt Seju erfahrt der Chrift eine VBejtatigung dtejes rich- 
tenden Baterernjtes aber gugleic) auch jeine Ueberwindung durch 
Rergebung und Gefdhatfung eines neuen LebenS und atwar fiir die 
ganze Welt. WS gefdhichtlicger Verfohner der gangen Siindenmwelt 
tritt Chrijtus in die religidje Erfabrung feiner Gemeinde ein. Der 
einzelne Chrift erfabrt aber GotteS bergebende und umjchatjende 
Giite nicht nur in gefdhichtlicher Serne, jondern.in lebendiger Gegen- 
wart, nicht nur al fitr die ganze Welt befttmmit, fondern fitr ibn 


ganz perfonlid) unter Beritcfidtigung feiner bejondern natiirlicjen 


und geiftigen Situation. Das aber ijt die Erfabrung de3 heiltgen 
Geijtes. M18’ perfonlicher und individueller gottlicher Crldjer, der 
das vom Vater geidaffene und gerichtete natiirlice Wejen durch das 
Werk Chriftt erloft und heiligt, tritt der Geijt in die Erfabrung ein. 
Wauf diefe gottlide Dreigeftalt geben alle religisjen Erfabrungen des 
Chriften guriteé. rok ihres verfchiedDenen Gebaltes empfindet jie 
der Chrift als eine Cinbeit, weil jie bon dem gleicden Wejen aw3- 
gehen, durch etnander bedingt find und dasjelbe Riel erjtreben. Stets 
wird der allmadhtige perfonliche Gott als heilige Liebe erfahrbar 
im dem fchaffenden und richtenden Vatergott, dem gefchichtliden Ver- 
fohner- und dem individuellen Crlojergott. Die Betatiqung und 
damit auch da8 Wejen de$ Brociten ijt ganz abbangig von dem de8 
Erften, wie de8 Dritten bom Crften und Bweiten. Umegefehrt er- 
reicht auch der Vater fetn Biel nur durch Vermitthing von Sobn 
und Geift, wie der Sohn nur durch den Geift. Mtagq auch dem Chri- 
ften erftmalig bet feiner Befehrung die eine géttlice Gejtalt nach 
der andern erfabrbar getworden fein, fo treten fie thin doch in jeinem 
Chrijtenftand dauernd und gleichzeitig entgegen. Cr erfabrt darum 
in Diejer dretfacen perjonlichen Gottesoffenbariung, das ich ftetig 
gleichbleibende und darum fiir ihn emwige Wefen Gottes, 

| So vollendet fich fiir die Chriften der allgemcine Glanbe an die 
Perjonlidfeit Gottes, wenn ihn Gott in der dreifaden Perfonalitat 
deS Vaters, Sohnes und Geiftes erfmeint. Gott will und wei fein 
Selbjt als richtender Vater, als gejdhichtlider Verjohner und indi- 
bidueller Crldfer. Gottes Heiligfeit wird in jeder der dret Geftal- 
ten eindriiclich, wenn der Vater die Giinde richtet, der Sohn al 
Lamm Gottes der Welt Sinden tragt, der Geift unfre geqenwar- 
tige indibiduelle Siinde itbertwindet. Crft recht erftrablt dreifach die 
Liebe Gottes al8 Liebe de8 Vaters, der die Welt fchuf, als die Gnade 
Sefu Chrijtt, alS die Gemeinjchaft des heiligen Geijtes. Der trini- 
tarijdje Glaube ift die Krinung und Vollendung de3 ganzen Gottes- 
glaubens, weil er das Ergebnis der hriftliden Offenbarungsaejdhichte 
und ihre Erfahrung in dem ewigen Wejen Gottes veranfert. 
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Die erfenntnismabig philojophifde Sormulierung diefes Tat- 
bejtandes hat Theologie und Philofophie bald stveitaujfend Sabre 
bejchaftigt, ohne dak ein einbeitlides und vollbefriedigendes Reful- 
tat erreicht ijt. Dieje Verfuche werden fic ftetig erneuern, und auc) 
wir waren in der Lage, einen foldjen vorgulegen; aber da er be- 
fondre erfenntnistheoretifde und fpefulative Vorausfegungen in fich 
jehliebt, bergicften wir auf eine Wiedergabe an diefer Stelle. Gat — 
Doc) im Grunde Xugujtin Recht, wenn er alle dieje Benrithungen 
gemacht fein lapt, ,ne quid diceretur, jed ne taceretur,” nicht um 
etivas Belttmmtes gu jagen, jondern nur um nicht gu fdrwetgen. 
Wher warum follen wir nicht vor den legkten Wetyfterien fchiweigend 
jtille jtehen der Regel Goethes entjprechend: Man joll das Erfor}ch- 
Tiche erforjden und da$ Unerforjchliche rubig verehren. 


Prevsiatentwiirje ju Sen Eijenacher Epijte: 
lijchen Perifopen. 
Rajtor G. Fr. Sdhiibe, S. T. M, 


Sebr. 10, 19—25. 
1. Wovent. 

A. DaS neue Rirdenjabr vergleidbar dem GSeiligtum de8 
Tempels. E8 foll uns fithren gum Wilerheiligiten, der vslligen Ge- 
meinfdajft mit Gott. Der Vermittler diejes Verhaltniffes, Chrijtus, 
fommt nicht nur in der MdventSzeit, fondern mit jedem neuen Tag. . 
Nun ijt aber die Frage, ob tir jtetS bereit waren und auc) noch 
jebt find, mit im gu geben? Unjer Lert will un$ dazu Mut machen 
durch den Hinweis auf die Herrlichfeit de neuen Weges, auf dem 
Sefus gu uns fommt, und auf dem wir 3u Sefu fommen. Wir 
betrachten alfo: 

B. Laffet uns mit Gefu ziehen! Dagu ermuntert uns 

I. Die Herrlidfeit de3 Weges, anf dem Yejus zu uns fommt. 

a. Gin berrlicer neuer Weg, gegeniiber 

1. den Wegen des Hleijdes. Das Bleifcht fiihrt gum VWer- 
derben und bermag nicht in das Reich Gottes 3u fommen 
(bgl. Sudas, der mit jeiner Bube fich an die Welt mendet 
und Sa8 Verderben erntet). val.1. Cor. 1, 25; Rom. 1, 24 
den Wegen des Witen Tajtamentes. 
aa. der alte Weg ijt 
a. fo unvollfommen (vgl. die Berweisfithrung de Hebr.), die 

toten Werfe 
b. und auch fo ungewif, die Opfer, 
6b. diefer aber jo herrlich, weil vollfommen und gewif. We- 

jus mute fterben, jen Sleijd war wie der Vorhang der 
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ibn von der volligen Gottheit trennte. Der ijt zerrijjen 

durd fein Blut. Wie herrlich, dak wir einen Hohenprie- 

fter haben! 

ein berrlicer [ebendiger Weg, der nicht nur 

Leben verbeipt, 

fondern unmittelbar eben bringt (cf. Soh. 17, 3), rweil er 

das Leben ift. Chrifti Perjfon nicht gleichgiiltiq fiir das 

Perhaltnis zu Gott. Chriftus ift der Weg, dabher der Weg, 

der lebendige. 

Il, Die Herrlidjfeit des Weges, anf dem wir 3% Yeju fommen. 

a. Die Herrlicdfeit de3 volligen Glaubens. Der Chrijt ift 

1... befprengt im Sergen durch da8 Blut Nefu. Xicht mur eine 

duberlide Bejprengung fondern die verbeifene Geijtes- 

taufe, da8 Berwuptfein der Reinbeit. 

getwajden-am Leib mit retnem Wafer (durd pag Wajfer- 

bad im Worte, cf. Eph. 5, 26). Val. Soh. 15, 3. Meine 

Reden find freundlic) den rommen. 

3. [08 vom bodjen Gerwijjen, durch da8 Beuginis des bheiligen 
Geijtes (Hom. 8, 16). Daher hat der Chrift 

4. Sreudigfeit gum Cingang. Uns mag bange jein, aber 
wir berzagen nicht. Wir modgen wanfen auf dem Feljen, 
aber der Sel8, auf dem wir ftehn, wankt nicht. 

b. Die Serrlichfeit de3 Befenntnijfes der Soffnung. 

1. Millionen pon Menjchen haben darauf gelebt und find 
darauf gejtorben (vgl. Quthers Tod; Swinglis legte Worte: 
Welch Unglitcé ijt denn das? Den Leib fonnen fie wohl 
toten, die Seele nicht). 

2. Wher auch der Cingelne fet bereit 3um Befenntnis (1. Betr. 
3, 15). Die Martyrer freuten fich Sefum befennen 3u 
fonnen. Site hofften, wie auch wir, 

3. auf da8 Befenntni8 Sefu gu uns (Matth. 10, 32). Er ijt 

treu, der verbeifen hat, e8 wird alfo ficer gefcjehen. 

Wie herrlich! 

Die Herrlichfeit de8 tatigen Chrijtenlebens 
d. Der regelmapige Gottesdienjtbejuce, val. uf. 11, 28; 

PBfalm 27, 4. 
1. fleiges Viebesleben 
aa. gute Werfe, im iweitejten Ginn de$ Wortes, 
bb. Liebe im jpegiellen Ginn, al8 die Erfiilhing de3 Gefeses 
cc, im engften Sinn, da8 Wobltun und Mitteilen, vgl. Wpg. 
20,30: 
C. Die Predigt allein tut e8 nicht, fondern auch unteretn- 
ander follen twir uns ermahnen und reigen, gumal der Tag (twel- 
der?) nabe ijt. 
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2. Mdvent. 
2. Petr. 1, 3—11. 
Der vergangene Sonntag fiihrte uns auf den neuen Weg, 


auf dem wir Yeju nachfolgen follen; der heutige aber mabnt uns, 


dak die 


Leiden diefer Zeit der Herrlidfeit nicht wert find, die an 


uns offenbart werden foll. Siir einen’ emgen Kranz mein armes 
Leben gang. Das Himmelreid leidet Gewalt; darum fchaffet, das 
ihr jelig werdet, und ftrecfet euc) nad) dem voraeftrdten Biel. 


B. 
E 
a. 


bo 


aa. 


bb. 


Sebt allen Fleif daran! 
Der Grund, weshalb. 
Die Erfenntni$ Seju Chriftt. Bei Petrus und den Siin- 
gern war 3uerft der intuitive Glaube, dem fpater die in- 
telleftuelle Crfenntni$ folgte. Bei uns wird e8 meift um- 
gefehrt fein. Crft erfennen wir, in der Sdule und Ron- 
firmation, dann erft getoinnen mir Sefum [teb um feiner 
Herrlicfeit mwillen fjeiner Tugend. Darunter ijt nidt nur - 
3u verjteben feine Wunderfraft, nidt nur feine ergreifende 
Lredigt, nicht nur fein erhabenes BVeijpicl, fondern alles 
3ujamimen und befonders feine allerbarmende Liebe, durch 
die uns gefcenft find 
die gropten Verheibungen, namlich der Wnteil an der 
gottlicen Natur. Gott gang gleich fein (wie die Schlange 
log) fonnen twir nicht, wobl aber ibm abnilich, tie er ge- 
finnt. Sreilich ijt eine Bedingung damit verfniipft, flieben 
die Luft der Welt, aber wir haben dazu auch empfanger. 
Die gottlide Kraft al8 ein Gnadengefdenf. B3rmweimal ift 
mit Itachdruck gefagt: gejdenft, aljo nicht erworben, 
zum Leben (erfter WUrtifel), 
zum gottliden Wandel (dritter Wrtifel). 
Die rt, wie. 
Rechte Evolution, mit andern Worten die gottlide Heils- 
ordnung, 
3uerft der Glaube. Hier aber der Unterjcied pon der mo- 
dernen Evolution. Der Glaube ijt die gefdenfte Grunbd- 
lage, die eben nicht evolviert ift, fondern das in den 
@®rund de8 Hergzens ohne unfer Zutun gejenfte Gamen- 
forn. Mus diefem joll nun erjpriefen 
die endloje Nette der Hetligung, namlich 
Tugend. Wie in Vers 3 nicht auf etwas Spegzielles gu 
befdranten, jondern nach Ia. allgemein gu fafjen, die Be- 
wabrung im Glauben, aus der folgt 
die Erfenntni8. Petrus ftetgt {tufentweife aufmarts. Die 
Kolge ijt auc) dann richtig, wenn wie bet uns oft ,,tn- 
tellectu8 praecedit fidem,” denn aus ftarferem Glauben 
folgt auc) tiefere Erfenntnis. 
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cc. Méaigkeit, d. h. Mak halten, nicht iberfemanglid) und 
und jc&hmarmerijd fen, fondern niidtern der Welt ins 
Muge jehen. E83 gilt felig gu werden, nicht in etner Welt, 
wie wir fie gern haben mochten, fondern wie fie einmal 
ift. Dagu tut uns not 

dd. Geduld, daB wir unfer Vertrauen nicht ianiccee fon- 

dern MXles dem anheim ftellen, der da recht rictet. Dar- 
aus folgt 

ec, Gottfeligfett, in der Welt doch nicht pon der Welt jein, 

fondern unjre Luft und Sreude an Gott und feiner *iib- 
rung baben. Daraus wieder folgt 

ff.  briiderlide Viebe gu denen, die mit un$ diefelbe felige 

Hoffnung haben, und aus diejer endlich — 

gg. gemeine Liebe gu allen Mitmenfcjen, die der Chrift jo- 

gar jeinem einde jchuldig iit. 

b. Cine glangende Rette bon fieben Edelfteinen twobl ver- 
gleichbar den fieben Gliedern der Rette. Rom. 5: Glaube, 
Sriede, Hoffnung. Aber vor ,,die Tugend fegkten die Got- 
ter den SdhweiB.” C8 nimmt ernjtes’ Streben, diejen Preis 
gu erlangen, jest allen Sleip fo Dazu treibt uns auch 

IIT. Das Biel, woz. 

a. Beruf und Erwabling feft 3u machen 

1, SWiele find berufen, aber wenige auSerwablt. Woran er- 
fermen totr, ob tir berufen find? Daran, ob wir 

aa. faul jind und unfruchtbar, aljo an iunfern Werfen, 

bb. ob tvir geijtig blind find und de8° Heilandes vergefjen, 

Der die Reinigung von wunfern Siinden it, aljo an un- 
fern Gedanfen. 

2. damit wir nicht ftraudeln. Der Geijt ijt willig, aber da8 
Sletjdh jdhrwach. ECS gilt 3u ftarfen das Wndre, das jter- 
ben twill, nicht ecinmtal, fondern immer wieder. Tut defto 
mehr Bleip! 

6. Das endgitltige Ziel, der Gingang in da8 ewige Reid. 

C. Reichlich dargeretcht fehlieBt der Text. Und ift e8 nicht 
jo, day uns in Chrijto, deffen Rommen wir fetern in dtefer Beit, 
liber Bitten und Verftehen gegeben wird. Darum in Hinjisht auf 
die iberfdiwangliche Gnade Gottes lakt auch uns tun, fo viel an 
uns ijt, daB tir diejen Eingang nicht verfeblen. 

3. Wodvent. 
2. Tim. 4, 5—8. 

A. Sitr die Wahl dtefes Tertes war die Cpiftel de Tages 
ausfhlaggebend: Ricdte nidt, der Richter fommnt; menjdliches Ge- 
ricjt fann irren. Paulus am Ende feines Lebens weifs es (Vers 6), 
und doch fan er fic) jagen: Sd) habe einen guten Kampf gefampft. 
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Werden wit das auc) fonnen, wenn unfre Beit erfiillt ijt? Das 
Wort ,St vi pacem para bellum” gilt, wenn wir hingufiigen: 
wrieden mit Gott und Krieg mit der Welt.. Dann fonnen wir dem 
fiinftigen Gericht mit Subertrauen entgegengehen. Wir fragen uns. 


darum: 
B. 


Wie muff unfer Leben als Miiftzeit auf Yefw Rommen 
bejdjaffen fein? 

Gin guter Kampf, die unerlaflide Bedingung, 

@lauben halten, da8 ijt 

fiir mich felbjt, 

tm Gott eben, fiirehten und vertrauen 

im entjprecdenden Wandel. 

als Cvangelijt. Nicht nur fiir Prediger dies Wort, der 
Urtert fagt Evangelift, da8 aljo alle angebt, weil e8 be- 
deutet, die YVerbreitung der frohen Runde an die Mit- 
menjcen, in Wort und Werf und allem Wefen. 

den Laut vollenden 

den auf 

nitchtern fein, natiirlic) leiblich, aber befonders geiftlic 
in LebenSanforderungen 

in Zufunftserwartungen (cf. Rufjelitismus) 

das Wmt ausrichten, 

nicht nur das getjtlicde, 

fondern ein jedes, In das dich dein Gott hat fommen 


* Taffen 


vollenden, . 

niemand wird gefront, der nicht recht fampfet bis ans 
Ende (cf. Solons Worte an Crojus) 

darum fet getreu bis in den Tod. 

Die herrlide Krone, der unansipredlide Lohn. 

“es fie verleiht 2 

Nicht wir felbjt (cf. Rom. 9, 16), damit aber feiner denfe 
er empfange nicht nach Gerechtigfett (cf. Mtatth. 20), ha- 
ren mir 

der gerechte Richter, der da urteilt 

nidt nad) dem duferlichen WXugenjchein (cf. 1. Sam. 16, 
ee Sete tal nat) 

fondern nach dem Herzen (Warf. 12, 43) 
Wem verleiht fie der Richter ? 

allen, die feine Erjcheinung Lieb haben, 

forwobl jeine Erfceinung im Sleijcd, 

alg auch die in Herrlichfeit 

allen, die den Lauf vollenden. 

Wir vollenden woh! alle den Crdenlauf, aber rote? 
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bb. im Glauben, in Geduld, in Hoffnung. 

c. Wann erhalten wir die Rrone? 

1. an jenem Zag. Welchem? 

aa. deS jiingjten Gerichtes, 

bb. unfers Wbfdheidens von der Erde. 

2. Der Tag de$ Abjcheidens, 

aa. wunficher, mann? 

bb. unficer, wie? 

cc. aber gang ficher, dab. 

C. In Mitcfieht auf lewtere Erwagung ift eS bejfer jicer zu 
gehen; die Krone winft, der Rampf ijt fewer aber nur furg und 
nicht gu vergleichen der Herrlichfeit (Mom. 8 18). 

4, Wdvent. 
1. Yoh. 1, 1—4. 

A. Die Uebereinftimmung diefer BVerfe mit dem Prolog des 
Evangeliums ijt fo autfallend, dafZ die Mtetnung jon ausgejpro- 
chen ijt, dab diefer Brief ein Begleitichretben gum Cvangelium jet. 
Wher toie dem arch fei, die Hauptiade ijt, day beide Schriften darin 
itbereinjtimmen, dak da8 Wort vom Vater Bleijcd ward und unter 
uns erfdienen ijt. Das ijt auch der Gegenjtand unjrer bheutigen 
und aud) aller Predigt, dak der Gohn Gottes in das Sleifh ge- 
fommen, um gu juchen und jelig gu machen alle, die verloren. Se- 
ju8 fommt, der Herr ijt nah und fo predigen wir auch heute 

B. Die Nahe des Kommens des Herrn. 

I. Der Suhalt der Predigt. y 

a. Das eben ift ewig, darum $ 

1. itberirdifd, gottlich, Sejus fet bloper Vtenfdh, fondern 
eing mit dem Vater (Sob. 10, 80), voller. Klarheit (Sob. 
17, 5) und Herrlichfeit (Sob. 17, 21—22) 
guberlaffig und gewifs (cf. Bj. 90, 2 und Sebr. 138, 8). 
Das Leben ijt bom Vater 
Cin Wusfluk jeiner Liebe (Sob. 8, 16) 

Sm Vejit aller Macht (Matth. 28, 18) 

Das Leben ift mun erjechienen 

in Der Weihnacht allen Menfden 

Den Cingelnen aber in 

aa. der Predigt, 

bb. den Gaframenten, 

ce. bejonderen Criveijungen und Heimfuchungen., 

Il. Die Beglanbiqung der Predigt. 

a. Wir, das heift 

1. Die Mpoftel, die Xugengeugen Sefu Gori waren, 
2. Die Pajtoren, die aus Erfahrung reden follen und miifjen, 
b. haben e8 gebort 
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1. durch die Predigt der Schrift und ebhrer erhalten. Dod 
das geniigt nicht, die Botfchaft ficer zu machen; denn 
aa. Wer wei}, ob unfre Lehrer treue Zeugen waren? 

bb. Ob fich nicht auch bei ihnen Srrtum in dite Botjdaft 

gemij cht 

c. Wir haben e§ aber auch gefehen, 

1. Go weit menfdhlice Sicherheit gehen fann wird fie durd 

die Wugen vermittelt, 

2. darum muff ein Brediger fagen fonnen: Wir fahen feine 

Herrlichfeit ; 

d. aber mehr noc: wir baben e8 mit Sanden gegriffen und 

betajtet, 

1, 3rar jebt nicht mebr wie Thomas (Soh. 20, 27) oder 

Sobhannes (Soh. 18, 23) oder Petrus (Matth. 14, 31), 

2. aber doch geiftlich, gejchmectt und gefehen, wie freundlich 

der Herr ijt, jodag unfre PBredigt beglaubigt wird 

aa. nicht durch aupere Seiden, 

bb. fondern durcd) da8 BZeugni$ deS Heiligen Geijtes. 

Ill. Der Zwed der Predigt. 

a. @emeinjdaft 

1. mit Gott und Cbhrijto (wie die Gemeinjdaft der Wpo- 

ftel tar) 

2. mit den Mitmenfden 

aa. in GlaubenSseinigfeit 

bb. in SHSerrlicfeitshoftnung 

ce. in Wrbeitsgemeinjdaft 

b. reude 

1. Qn dem GSerrn allewege (Phil. 4 4) 

2. ollige, der nichts feblt und die niemand un$ nebmen 

fann. 

C. eben hat, wer im Leben ijt. Chrijtus ijt das Leben; bift 
du in Chrifto, fo hajt du Leben. Bijt du e nicht, fo bete, dak dag 
Leben auch in dir erjcheinen moge. 

Weihnacht. 
Soh. 3, 1—5. 

A. Weihnacht! Weihnachtsglocen, Weihnachtsfreude, Werbh- 
nadtSgaben, der herrlice Dreiflang, den die Welt nicht fennen 
fann, weil fie Sefum nicht fennt. Wohl gibt auch die Welt Gaben 
d. b. Gefdenfe, aber fie lafjen fich nicht mit der gottlichen Werh- 
nacht8gabe vergleidjen, weder nad) dem Wert, nod) nad) der Gejin- 
nung de3 Gebers. Geben it feliger denn nehmen. Gott bewweift 
e8 an diejem Sejt, die Chriftenheit folgt ifm darin, und du? 
Was find deine Gaben? 
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Die herrlidfte Weihnadtsgqabe. 

Die dein Gott dir gibt. 

Unvergleidhbar, alles Denfen und Verjtehen itberjdjreitend, 
darum auch der Welt unbegreifbar, und doc) offenbar: 
Sebhet welch eine Liebe! . 

b. Boller Gnade und Wahrheit, 

1. SWergebung der Gitnden durch ihn, in dem feine Siinde iit. 

aa. Weil er rein ift, darum fann er auch 

6b. unjre Giinde wegnehbmen, alfo mehr noch als vergeben, 

tatjachlicjes Wegnehmen, befeitigen. Dann find wir fa- 
Hig gu empfangen 

2. die Rindfcaft Gottes, dak wir haben / 

aa. nicht mebr den furdtjamen RnechtSgeijt, fondern riede 

auf Erden, 

bb. jodak wir rufen fonnen: Wbba, Vater. 

c. Mod) nicht alle Gaben itbergeben, noch ijt mancdhes Ber- 

Heibung. 

1. €8 ift noch nicht erfchtenen twas wir fein twerden; 

2, MWber wir follen (da8 ijt fichere Z3ujage) 

aa. Sefum fehen von Wngejicht 3u Wngelicht, und dann 

6b. ibm gleich) werden. Gelige Soffning! a fet Gott in 

der Hobe! 

II. Die da deinem Gott geben fann{t. 

a. AUS Gottes Kind KindeSfinn. 

1. Unerjchiitterliches Vertrauen, 

2. Buberfichtliche Wnnahme, 

3. Snbriinitiger Danf, der befteht in 

aa. Sobprei8 gegen Gott 

bb. Tatige Liebe gu den Ytitmenfdjen. 

Reinigung 

1. im Befenntni$ deiner Gitnde, 

2. im Sleben wm Gnade, 

c. Heiligung, 

. der Siinde entjagen, 

2. alles Unrecht meiden, denn Sitnde ijt Unrecdht und Un- 

recht ijt Simde. 

C. Diefe Vetrachtung mag arch gugletch al Beichtrede dienen. 
nit Heiligen Xbendmabl erhalten wir noch einmal die eidlide Bu- | 
fage der Weihnachtsgqabe, und geben ebenfallS das eidlice Verfpre- 
chen unfrer Weihnachtsgabe fiir Gott. Mage denn diefe stweifacdhe 
Gabe nicht nur heute in unfrer Seele fraftig fein, jondern uns durch 
unjer ganzes Leben begleiten, bis wir einjtimmen in da8 himmlifde 
Gloria der Crwigfert. 


nae SE) 


A. 
Sonntag 
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Sonntag nach dem Chrijtfeft. 
2. Ror. 5, 1—9. 
Der Iekte Sonntag im Yahre mabhnt un$ an den lebten 
und Tag iiberhaupt in unjerm Leben. Unjer Evangelium 


zeigt uns auch grwei Liebe Wte, bei denen der lebte Tag nicht mehr 


fern i]t. 


Sie firdten fich aber ntcht vor ihm, jondern marten fehn- 


fiichtig auf ihre ‘Seimfabhrt. Nit einem geijtvollen Mann Gottes 
wollen denn auch wir heute fagen: 


B. 


Selig find, die da Heimweh haben, denn fie follen heim- 
fomamen. 
Wir haben hier feine bleibende Stadt. 
Wir mwallen ferne bom Herrn, 
intwiefern? Gott ift doch nabe 

leiblich (Matth. 18, 20) 

gei{tige (Pjalm 34, 19; 145, 18) 

getrennt durch unjre Leiblichfett und infolgedefjen auch 
durch unjre Siindbhaftigfeit. Daher wandeln wir bier 
im @lauben, nicht im Schauen, — 

Wir jehnen un$ nach der zufiinftigen Serrlichfeit, 
die wir nach Hebr. 11, 1 ergreifen, weil unjer Vertrauen 
Verheigung hat, namlicd 

der endlicden Erfiillung, 

der endlichen Crlojung, 

der unendlicen Herrlichfeit, die offenbar werden wird, 
wenn 
das irdijde Haus diejer Hittte (Ganjer Leib) Zerbricht. 
Das gefchieht ganz gewif um unjrer Siinde torllen, 
und mup gefceben nac) 1. Cor. 18, 36, wie aud) 

die Erjabrung uns l[ebrt. 

Unjre Heimat ijt dort in der Hoh. 
Der ewwige Bau, 

der bejteht in 

einer etvigen Heimat (Yoh. 14, 2) 

einemt Himmmlijcdhen eibe (nicht mit Sanden gemacht) 
der uns fiihrt zum Leben 

nicht durch) Ueberfleidung de8 irdijden Letbes, 

fondern durch Entfleidung von der Sterblichfeit. 
Das ewige Ytand, der Geift, 
der uns vorbereitet, 
der un unjre Befchwerden tragen biljt, 

der uns getroft macht (Jom. 8, 16. 18). 

Yh modte Heim! 
Das Gehnen aller Frommen (Phil. 1, 23; Luk. 2, 29) 
oft lang bergodgert, 
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aber der Erfiilling gewip. 

Das Biel alles Wallens, 

Shm woblzugefallen, 

damit wir bet Shm jein fonnen. 

C. Gogel-Straup-Politif verfehrt. Da wir wiffen, dak wir 
jterben miijfen, und nur da8 eine unficder ift, mann und Ivie, jo 
ift e3 bejfer nad Nom. 14, 8 zu Ieben, dak wir jchetden fonnen mit 
dem Gejangbudbvers 129 (MN. G.), Vers 8—9. Wer jo ftirbt, der 
jtirbt wohl; denn er fommt betm. 

SFabhres\chlupfeier. 
(Sreier Tert; fein Tert vorgejdrieben.) 
Rlagelieder 3, 22—23. 

A. Sabresidlug bat ein doppeltes Gejicht, wie der alte ro- 
mijde Gott Sanus, Das neue Sabr ruft uns: VolldDampf voraus! 
aber am AbfehlupZ des alten da diirfen wir auch einen W%ugenblic 
ftifle ftehen und ritcivarts jcauen, ebe wir den Blicf voraus Len- 
fen. Was hat uns des Sabres lekte Stunde gu fagen? 

B. Gottes Barmberzigkcit Hat nod) Fein Ende. 

Und den Snbhalt diejes Wortes zerlegen wir in drei Lieder- 
ftrophen: 

I, An mir nnd meinem Leben ift nidjts anf diefer Erd. 
Das ijt ein demiitiges Geftandnis 
bon unjrer Giinde 
bon unjern Sinden, 
bon unfrer Gculd, und damit 
eine Wnerfennung 
daB wir verdient Hatten, aus 3u fein 
de8 godttlichen erhaltenden Bringips der Gitte. 

Ju wie viel Not Hat nidt der gqwadige Gott iiber dir 
lige! gqebreitet. 

Das Subjeft: Gottes Barmberzigfeit, 

jeine Borjehung, die uns erhalten hat (Mrtifel 1.) 
jeine Liebe, die uns erlofet Hat (Mrtifefl I.) 

feine Regterung, die un geleitet hat (Wrtifel ee 
mit jetnem Wort 

mit dent betlgen Saframenten. 

Das Objeft 

Wile Welt 

bejonders dich und mid. 
Das Verhaltnis vom Objeft gum Subjett 

Lob umd Preis (mit Herz und Wind) 

Dan f (and Handen). 
(MER So nimm denn meine Hande wand fithre mid! 

a. Mach deiner groBen Treue, 


bo oP 


mts mw 


° _ 
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1. Bet Gott feine Verdnderiung nod Wedfel, 

“2. und der Bund feines Frieden wird nicht hinfallen. 

3. Dantit wollen wir getroft das alte Sabhr verlaffen. 

b. Mach deiner alle Morgen neue VBarmberzigfeit, 

1. Getrojt Hinein ins neue Sabr. WXircy da8 wird bringen 

aa. die alten Gitnden nod) find wir nicht vollfommen, 

bb. die alten Sorgen und Sdmerzgen, noc) find wir nicht 

im Subeljabr, 

ce. aber auch den alten Vater und 

dd. neue Barmberzigfeit und neuen Gegen. 

C. Summa:, Was ich gelebt, da8 decke 3u; twas ich noch Ieb, 
regiere du. 


POINTS OF CLEAVAGE BETWEEN MODERN- 
ISM AND CONSERVATIVE THEOLOGY 


By Dr. J. L. Neve, Proressor In HAamMMA Divinity ScHOOL OF 
WITTENBERG COLLEGE, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


: PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


Before beginning an enumeration of the points indicated by 
the subject of this discussion there should be a brief exposition of 
what we mean by “Modernism”. We should not confound it with 
the teaching of a large and growing school of scientists, which, on 
the basis of a materialistic and mechanistic view of the universe; 
has broken with Christianity altogether, and is endeavoring to cre- 
ate a purely scientific religion in which God is nothing but a com- 
plex of the forces of the universe and man the culmination of it. 
In England, this school had its orientation in the agnosticism and 
atheism of the philosophy of Spencer and Huxley, who builded 
upon the evolution of Darwin, applying this theology also to psy- 
chology, sociology and ethics. Our reference is to scientists such 
as A. KE. Wiggam,* J. H. Leube,t J. Dewey**. In Germany, the 
- philosophical pathfinders were A. Schopenhauer and Ed. v. Hart- 
mann. In the experimental field it was EH. Haeckel who in his 
“Riddles of the Universe” popularized the Gospel of materialism 
for the masses and rallied men of a kindred mind around the 
“Monistenbund”: Kalthoff, Ostwald, A. Drews, the Brothers Horn- 
offer, et. al.ft 

Different from this religion of pure science, Modernism wants 
to remain in connection with Christianity. It professes to believe 
“* “The New Decalogue of Science,” 1923. 

+ “The Belief in God and Immortality,” 1916; “The Psychology of Re- 

ligious Mysticism,” 1925. 


#* “Wxperience and Nature.” 
++ See W. Elert, “Der Kampf um das Christentum,” 1921, pp. 313-21; 
350-55. 
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in a God over the universe. But by a naturalistic interpretation 
of Bible and history it labors to remove the alleged crudities of 
supranaturalism in such a way that it after all appears as a natural- 
istic sublimation of Christianity. It hopes to win by large conces- 
sions the materialistically or pantheistically orientated masses for 
the Church. As we shall here try to describe the points of cleavage 
between Modernism and the Christian Church so we would like to 
have from a Modernist the points of cleavage between the religion 
of Modernism and that of the scientists. We fear that the over- 
lapping would be large, because the naturalistic element in Modern- 
ism is very pronounced. 


We need not here go into details in describing what we mean ~ 


by “Conservative Theology.” In its development from the Refor- 
mation up to the present, its leading positions have been in the 
full light of history. Still, this should be stated for the purpose 
of our discussion: When we speak of the “Conservatives” we shall 
not limit these to the so-called “Old-Lutherans” in the church of 
Luther, nor to the “Fundamentalists” as a distinct group in the 
family of the Reformed Churches. We include among these -Con- 
servatives the progressives in theology, in all the “evangelical” 
churches, men who, broadly speaking, feel indebted to some espe- 
cially maintainable elements in the old “Krlangen School” of 
theology. We are referring here to a very large class of theologians 
in Germany, England and America. Regarding the conception of 
revelation and the use of Scripture, they differ in methods of 
approach from their brethren of older schools, but in their Christ- 
ology, in their soteriology and in eschatology they find themselves 
on conservative ground and in essential agreement with the confes- 
sional experiences of the Church. We shall see this in our discus- 
sion of numbers 2 and 3 of the points below. 

In discussing the points of disagreement between Modernism 
and Conservatism it is freely admitted that it is not possible in 
every respect to show the cleavages as clear-cut cases. The day of 
theological “schools” is passing, in which whole constituencies are 
sharply defined by doctrinal boundaries and are massed for of- 
fense and defense all along the line, as was the case in the old 
Tuebingen School, among the older Ritschlians, or their op- 
ponents on the conservative side. Some of the Conservatives in 
their grappling with problems, may feel themselves driven to oc- 
cupying a position in part overlapping that of Modernism; and 
some Modernists, in shrinking from radicalism, may express con- 
victions here and there which, though obviously conservative, nev- 
ertheless do not so completely permeate their position as to result 
in an alignment with the conservative element. There will always 
be eclectics. But when all this has been said, we shall still find that 
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there are the two camps—the “Modernists” and the “Conserva- 
tives.” They have their literary organs of expresion in periodicals 
and books, and in these one can observe outstanding Pee as 
boundary lines between ‘the two camps.* 

The questions that have proved to be divisive are such as the 
following: Shall the essentials of our religion be reduced to a few 
general things in the field of ethics, which all religions of the 
world have more or less in common? Is evolution, a mere hypo- 
thesis, to be the norm of spiritual and ethical values? Where is 
the authority of truth? What think ye of Christ? Is the new 
spiritual life in man to be effected by natural or by supernatural 
powers? What shall be our attitude to eschatology? It is the 
answers to these and other questions that have created two more 
or less distinct camps of thology—in spite of occasional overlap- 
pings in detail. 

Let us now proceed to enumerate ten points of cleavage be- 
tween Modernism and Conservative Theology: 


J. Fate AND SCIENCE : 

Modernism insists upon “unification of thought.” By this is 
meant that the facts of the Christian religion, as expressed in the 
Scriptures, must be harmonized (without the admission of mystery 
and miracle) with what the age knows or claims to know through 
science and be integrated into all the functions and processes of 
life in the field of experiment and demonstration. The theory of 
evolution is given the force of a dogma and employed as a guide 

‘on all origins and developments.f This puts a stamp of naturalism 
on all the theological tenets of Modernism. 

The Conservatives also feel the need for unification of thought, 
but they are very conscious of the fact that in man’s finiteness there 
are always serious bounds to the discovering of that unity. They 
recognize the fact that in religion there is something that lies be- 
yond all that is rational, and that the knowledge of it cannot be 
exhausted by the methods applicable to the exact sciences, because 
religion appeals to a spiritual something in man, which can be 


* It will be of interest for American readers to know that in Germany 
the Modernistic movement goes under the name “Neuprotestantis- 
mus,” a much more fitting name than the term “Modernists,” which 
we have conceeded to use only because it has been so coined by the 
public. See the long series of articles on this subject by R. H. 
Gruetzmacher in the Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift (Hrlangen) all 
through the volumes from 1915 to 1918. Compare also his special 
publication “Alt- und Neuprotestantismus” (119 pages) and his 
articles in the “Magazin fuer Evangelische Theologie und Kirche,” 
July and September, 1925 (Eden Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo.) 

+ On evolution the book of L. S. Keyser, “The Problem of Origins,” 1926, 
is worthy of a careful reading. It shows the weaknesses of. this 
hypothesis regarding many points. 
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expected to be present only in the believer (cf. 1 Cor. 1 and 2). 
This does not mean that the Conservatives refuse to participate in 
investigations by scientific methods in many things pertaining to 
religion and theology. For instance, in the preparation of manu- 
scripts for publication, in the establishment of religious facts by 
historical means, in the analysis of conditions of church life, in the 
investigations of the religious consciousness by psychological meth- 
ods and in many other ways the Conservatives will use the methods 
of science. But they know their limitations when following this 
method: The nearer they are approaching the eternal values of re- 
ligion, the more they feel that they must follow Scripture testi- 
mony and will welcome as a guide the confessional experience of 
the Church in the interpretation of Scripture. 
II. REVELATION 

The Modernists are disinclined to concede a special significance 
to the revelation through the Holy Scriptures. Revelation is to 
them nothing but “the necessary and spontaneous development of 
forces inherent in human nature”—a speaking of man to God and 
of God (subjectively), not a voice in which God speaks to man 
(objectively) direct or through the experiences of individuals and 
nations. Here the Modernists are enthusiastic followers of the 
Historico-Religious School (Religionsgeschichtliche Schule).* They 
look upon Christianity as a syncretism of many religions. The em- 
phasis is upon general revelation which, according to their view, 
has received expression through all the founders of world religions, 
through the classics and the thinkers of the ages, just as well as 
through the prophets and through Christ and His apostles. 
' The Conservatives insist upon a special and singular revelation 
im Christianity, different from all that revelation which in one 
sense or another may be meditated through the avenues suggested 
by the above mentioned school (Acts 14: 16, 17, 27£; Rom. 1: 194; 
2: 14f). In describing the specifically Christian revelation, how- 
ever, the Conservatives divide themselves into two camps. In the 
one camp it is said that this revelation is simply the contents’ of 
the Scriptures through “verbal” inspiration. In the other camp 
(Erlangen theology) the Scriptures are taken as a record of a 
supernatural ‘revelation that was worked out by God through a 
historical process culminating in Christ as the Saviour of the 
world and the founder of a new spiritual creation (F. H. R. 
Frank). In this (dynamic) conception of revelation there is no 
special emphasis upon an inerrancy of the Scriptures in the purely 
external matters, but it is maintained by the faithful Conserva- 
tives of this group that Scripture as a whole (“in ihrer Ganzheit”) 


* In a following discussion “Historical Orientation regarding Modern- 
ism” we shall have occasion to characterize this school. 


\ 
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is God’s Word and infallible as a guide in all matters pertaining 
to salvation. The contents of the Bible are taken as an organism of 
truth in the exposition of which also the form as expressed in words — 
is not without significance.* 

III. Source anp AurHority or TRurH 


The Modernists estimate the Scriptures’ not as source and 
authority of truth, but merely as a commentary on the Christian 
life or as a reflector of religious experience. This conception of 
the Scriptures carries with itself the inclination to make the “re- 
producibility of experience” the criterion of Scriptural truth and 
value.f 

The Conservatives, from their standpoint that in the Scrip- 
tures we have a revelation in a special sense, and that the Christian 
revelation is essentially a history of redemption, cannot but recog- 
nize this testimony of the Scriptures as source of truth and as 
authority. 

The question may be asked whether not the Erlangen theology 
is also a type of Modernism. It is true that this School has laid 
large emphasis upon Christian experience as source for the con- 
struction of systems of doctrine, and that up to this present day 
many conservative theologians have in one way or another tried 
to explain in what way Christian experience must be recognized as 
source for constructing such systems, and so it may appear as if 
this theology is in harmony with Modernism. But this does not 
eliminate the point of cleavage between Modernism and the Conser- 
vatives with regard to this matter. The Erlangen School (in dis- 
tinction from the Modernists who look upon religious experience 
in general as the ORIGINATING source of truth) taught at the 
time of its founders (Frank) that all Christian experience must 
always be in constant connection with the revelation of Scripture. 
But the successors of this school, such as Luthardt and Ihmels, 
developed the original thought so as to say and to emphasize that 


* Cf, H. E. Fosdick, “Modern Use of the Bible,” 1924 (pp. 6. 173, 178, 
195, 

+ On this subject we recommend for reading the following illuminat- 
ing discussions. First we mention a few brief publications by the 
late Prof. K. Girgensohn-Leipzig: ‘“Geschichtliche Offenbarung” in 
Biblische Zeit und Streitfragen, 1910; ‘Die Inspiration der Heiligen 
Schrift” reprinted from Pastoralblaetter, 1925; see also §18 and §19 
in his “Grundriss der Dogmatik,”’ 1924. Next we mention a very 
helpful discussion by Bishop L. Ihmels “Das Wesen der Offenbar- 
ung im Licht der neueren Dogmatik” in Jahrbuch der Pastoral- 
Theol. Konferenz fuer Westfalen. Bertelsmann, 1910. See also 
J. A. Faulkner in his “Modernism and the Christian Faith,” 1921. 
A literature of such kind should be compared with the many publi- 
cations of the Modernists on this topic. For convenient orientation 
we refer to the scholarly discussions of Shailer Mathews, especially 
in his last book, “The Faith of Modernism,” 1924. 
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in all cases the Scriptures must be not just the corrective but the — 
source of “Christian experience” by which a system of doctrine is 
originated. They merely wanted to explain how the conviction 
of Christian truth, on the basis of communicated Scriptural 
revelation, originates in the individual, particularly in the mind 
of the investigating theologian. In other words, the Modernists 
make experience the source of truth, which is in keeping with heis 
naturalism; the Conservatives deal with “Christian experience” 
and “religious consciousness” only as a theory of knowledge with 
regard to Deeouine convinced of the truth which is objectively con- 
tained in the Scriptures. 

And because Scripture is to the Conservatives a record and 
authority of Christian revelation, therefore they will also under- 
take to prove Christian truth by appealing to this source as a stan- 
dard of truth. The Modernists refuse to use Scripture for proving 
truth, because their real proof lies in experience, divorced from the 
objective truth as expressed in the revelation of God’s Word. 
Of course, this should be added: the Conservatives of the historical 
approach (Erlangen theology), having learned a fundamental les- 
gon from that epoch-making work “The Scripture Proof” (Der 
Schriftbeweis, 1852-56) by J. C. K. Hofmann will not offer Scrip- 
ture as proof in quite the way this was done in the 16th and 17th 
‘centuries, but they will be careful to use the Scriptures as his- 
torically interpreted and estimated as an organism of communicated 


truth. IV. ConressionNaAL HERITAGE 


It is needless to say that Modernism distrusts fundamentally 
the Church’s heritage of the past in the form of creeds and con- 
fessions. This heritage is discredited as “the religion about Jesus” 
as contrasted with “the religion of Jesus”; it is said to be working 
with “outworn categories” practically along the whole line of the 
fundamentals of the Christian Faith. The aim is to replace this 
heritage by the findings of present-day religious experience de- 
scribed in terms of the new psychology, evolution, ete. Harnack 
wrote his History of Dogma to show that the teachings of the an- 
cient Church with regard to Trinity and Christology have-been dis- 
solved, and that the Reformation had made a mistake in retaining 
this Faith. The whole teaching of our Reformers on nature, sin 
and grace is to be recast. The Conservatives who have always cul- 
tivated an interest in the History of Doctrine know that the Con- 
fessions cannot claim infallibility and must always be tested by 
a new study of the Scriptures. In itself it is not impossible that 


.* For broad reading on this subject as well as on point 4, we recom- 
mend P. T. Forsyth “The Principle of Authority;” also L. F. 
Stearns, Evidence of Christian Experience, 1909. 


jt See Dr. Fosdick in the Introduction to his book “The Meaning of — 
Prayer.” 
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doctrinal conceptions that have been held for centuries can become 
obsolete and outworn with regard to categorization and form of 


expression. The Conservatives do not stand for stagnation in the- 


ology! Every age must work for the purification and the perfec- 
tion of its theology. But regarding the fundamentals of their 
Faith as expressed by the New'Testament as a whole and formu- 
lated with growing clarification by the early church and deepened 
in the conception of the Reformation, the Conservatives will al- 
ways be convinced that they have a heritage of abiding significance. 
It is to them an evidence that the Church of Christ has never 
been without the leading and directing of the Holy Spirit. They 
see in it the embodiment of an actual experience of the Church in 
its conflict with error; they look upon it as “the proportion of 
faith” or the “analogy of faith” (Romans 12: 6). We know, of 
course, that there can be a conservative theology in “anti-credal” 
churches, but there, as well as in such credal churches as do not 
follow their confessional standards with special fidelity, it is the 


liturgical, hymnological, devotional and educational or catechetical _ 


literature that constantly fosters a spirit of conservatism, which in 
turn proves a powerful factor in directing and stimulating the the- 
ology of these groups.* 
VY. PERSON oF CHRIST 
It is impossible in these theses to express ourselves with any 


degree of adequacy upon the attitude to the person of Christ as a’ 


point of cleavage between Modernism and Conservative Theology. 
The interests to be included in statements of distinction are so 
many and the situation as to theological expression is so complex 
that a full chapter would be needed in order to say what really 
should be said. Having to confine ourselves to a few distinctive 
statements we shall be content with saying: 

The Modernists, whose positivistic and pragmatistic concep- 
tion of philosophy, theology and science does not permit the reality 
of supernatural factors, stress the humanity of Christ, reject His 
virgin birth, His resurrection and His return for judgment. Still 


they call Him “divine,” although refusing to say that He is the 


Son of God essentially and in kind. The generous emphasis upon 
His divinity does not mean much if we consider the stress laid 
upon God’s immanence. His preexistence is rejected as “meta- 
physics” (Ritschl) ; He is spoken of as the “fairest flower of our 
race” (Idealmensch), as the “revealer of God,” etc. As to His 
function He is chiefly the great religious and ethical teacher. His 
priestly office is entirely ignored, His kingship appears as a part of 
a social gospel in which there is no place for a biblical eschatology 
* Read the sane words of Dr. Ph. Schaff in his “Creeds of Christen- 

dom,” vol. I, page 9. On the significance of doctrine for the Chris- 


tion Church see the fine discussion of this subject by J. G. Machen 
in “Christianity and Liberalism,” 1923 (chapter II). 


29 


‘ 
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(see our point 9). We know, of course, that there is a group of 
Modernists, which teaches that the Gospel of Christ is not social 
but extremely apocalyptic.* 

The Conservatives see in Christ the God-man, born of the 
virgin Mary, in whom the eternal Word assumed flesh and came 
into the world to effect our salvation. He is our Saviour; He had 
the Messianic consciousness. He is not merely the -teacher but 
the object of our Faith. This is unquestionably the conception of 
Chirst as held by the New Testament writers and by the early 
Church. 

It is interesting as well as sad to observe where liberalism, 
when it has run its course, is bound to land. First, the Christ of 
the Synoptics is established as an ordinary human being who was 
favored with special divine influence (Ebionitism, Paul of Samos- 
ata, Socinians, vulgar Rationalism, Unitarianism, Modernism). 
But in a Christ of that kind there is no satisfaction! The ancient 
Church turned away from such a mediator. The Reformation did 
likewise. Against Rationalism we saw the reaction in Supranat- 
uralism. And in our present day we have the same experience. 
Even our present-day “modern man,” after he has thought long 
enough, comes to the conclusion: There is no need for a Christ 
-whose origin is in the human race and, in addition to this funda- 
mental fact, merely partakes of some “divine” traits. The modern 
man, as well as man centuries ago, needs and wants exactly the 
Christ of the Church, the Christ of all the Gospels, the Christ also 
of Paul and of the Scriptures as a whole. Bishop Nuelson of the 
Methodist Church, in a little book on “Recent Phases in German 
Theology,” quotes the following from extreme liberalists: “The 
belief in the personal grandeur and the beauty of character of the 
man Jesus has nothing to do with religion.” Another says: “Even 
if God should have revealed Himself in the personality of the man 
Jesus of Nazareth, it is utterly useless to me, unless God reveals 
Himself to me likewise. If He does reveal Himself to me, then 
His revelation to Jesus is of no more import to me than is His 
revelation to any good man or His revelation in nature.” And 
again the same writer: “The exemplary moral and religious per- 
fection of Jesus is of no benefit whatever to anyone except he has 
in his being the same moral and religious forces which were in 
Jesus. But if these powers are inherent in him and can be de- 
veloped in his life, then it makes no difference by. whom they be- 
come energized, by Jesus or by some one else.”** Another radical 


* See the Book of A. Schweitzer, Von Reimarus bis Wrede, last ed., 
1926. 

+ A. Drews, Die Religion als Selbstbewusstsein Gottes,”’ 1906. 

** W. von Schnehen, ‘Der moderne Jesuskultus,” 1906. 
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of the same school declares: “A God in whom we must believe 
because scholars say that two thousand years ago the son of a 
Jewish carpenter believed in Him, is not worth the printer’s ink 
that is being squandered about Him.”* These quotations by J. L. 
Nuelson give us a criticism of Unitarian Christology, which agrees 
substantially with what the conservative theologians have been ob- 
jecting to in the rationalizing interpretation of the person of 
Christ. 

The Christology which makes Christ a mere man, no matter 
how much it afterwards may decorate Him with divine traits, has 
never given satisfaction to the Church. As a rule, the bankruptcy 
of this Christology shows itself in this that it runs out into the 
mythical conception of Christ. In the ancient Church we see it in 
the Docetism of the gnostic and Sabellian systems. We have repre- 
sentations of it also among the Antitrinitarians of the Reforma- 
tion time, although not in distinct forms (cf. Michel Servetus). 
After Rationalism had reduced Christ to a mere man, and after 
Hegel’s pantheism had prepared for further speculating on the 
person of Christ, it was D. F. Strauss, particularly in the, later 
time of his career, and others, that followed him, who reduced the 
history of Christ to a myth, which developed as the expression and 
exemplification of an idea: In Christ it was in reality the human 
race which was born, which suffered, died and rose again, and which 
is to climb up to perfection—Christ alone being entirely insufficient 
as full and final expression of that idea.t Christ is to those of 
the mythical theory merely “a working hypothesis of God’s charac- 
ter”; “the Gospels have only a functional worth.” Kant had al- 
ready expressed this view. It was propounded in public lectures by 
A. Drews, to which Prof. J. Leipoldt of Leipzig has devoted a most 
searching review in His book: Has Jesus Lived? (Hat Jesus ge- 
lebt ?).** 

Our Modernists in America do not favor this school. They 
believe in the historicity of Christ. In their work, however, of 
“rediscovering the historical Christ” they go very far in their cri- 
ticism of the New Testament records. Following the Historico- 
Religious School they are strongly convinced with Prof. O. Pfleid- 
erer that for the construction of the real Christ the Gospel of John 
as well as the testimony of Paul must be eliminated as historical 
sources, and that the synoptic Gospels have to be cleared of all 
Babylonian, Egyptian, Phrygian, Jewish,.Greek, and other for- 
eign matter. What will be left by the time they are through? 
What will be the use of such a stripped Christ for the Church? 


* K, Kalthof, “Das Christusproblem,” 1904. 
+ See Bishop Martensen, Dogmatics, Engl. edition, p. 244. 
** Comp. piso W. B. Selbie, “Aspects of Christ,” p. 27. 
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We have simply indicated the course that was taken in the past, 
and want to repeat: The modern man, when he thinks long enough, 
wants the Christ of the Church or no Christ at all! 


VI. ATONEMENT 


The Modernists deny the substitutionary atonement of Christ. 
To. Dr. Fosdick the death of Christ is merely “a perfect and con- 
vincing illustration of the power of a boundless love expressing it- 
self through utter sacrifice.” One fails to see how he can call 
this “the most appealing and effective exhibition of vicarious sac- 
rifice.” Where is the basis for an atonement? Christ’s death is 
only an “exhibition,” just an “illustration” for expressing senti- 
ment. In Luther’s catechism we read that “Christ has redeemed 
me, a lost and condemned creature, secured and delivered me from 
all sins, from death and the power of the devil, not with silver and 
gold, but with His holy and precious blood, and with His innocent 
suffering and death.” ‘This is in spontaneous and popular expres- 
sion the Faith of the Church. 

Modernism sees in the life and death of Christ (His resurrec- 
tion as reported in the Scriptures is denied) an example of His 
love, to which man must respond with confidence and trust in God. 
The Conservatives emphasize the need of an atonement (Luke 24: 
7, 26, 46) because of the Scripturally established displeasure of 

God with sinful humanity. We read of the “wrath of God” (orge 
tou Theou) even in the New Testament: John 3: 36; Eph. 2: 3; 
Rom. 5: 9. It is an expression of His holiness before which the 
serious-minded man cannot suppress his conviction of guilt. A 
right relationship between God and man must be restored. For 
this, God in His mercy takes the initiative in sending His Son as 
meditating Saviour (John 3: 13-18). In Christ’s life of obedience, 
in His death upon the cross and in His victorious resurrection we 
have all the elements that make for man’s redemption: a “ransom” 
from the curse of the Law (Gal. 3: 18; Eph. 2: 15, 16), a com- 
plete “atonement” for our sin through a “sacrifice” (Rom. 3: 25; 
1 Cor. 52%; Eph. 5:2; 1 Pet. 2: 245°38: 18; Heb..10: 14). The 
vicarious significance in the giving of Christ’s life is expressed in 
His words: “a ransom for (anti) many” (Matthew 20: 28; Mark 
10: 45). This is pointed out even by such a progressive conserva- 
tive as the late Prof. Girgensohn at Leipzig (see his “Grundriss 
der Dogmatik,” p. 1387), who otherwise repudiate the juridic and 
equivalance ideas of traditional theology. The Pauline appeal to 
respond to the act of reconciliation (Rom. 5 9f; 2 Cor. 5: 18, 
19) rests upon the historical fact of the vicarious atonement ef- 
fected by Christ and largely prototyped in Old Testament tes- 
timony. Without the vicarious conception of the atonement as an 
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act of reconciliation the whole history of redemption is without 
plan and purpose! 

In the language of practical piety there is large unanimity 
in the fundamental features of this teaching. In the theological 
expression of it there is variance also among conservative theolo- 
gians, for the simple reason that the angles of Scriptural tes- 
timony on this subject are so many and that this testimony was 
given more in the form of indications than as concepts fully de- 
veloped and formulated. It also must be taken into consideration 
that here all human analogies fail. As the person of the God-man 
was unique, so was His work unique. The Conservatives have 
learned more and more that the doctrine of the atonement is a sa- 
cred mystery, to be experienced by the troubled soul under the bur- 
den of sin. They all agree in this, that without the redeeming 
work of Christ we should still be in our sins (1 Cor. 15: 17). 

VII. PELAGIANISM VERSUS AUGUSTINIANISM 

Regarding man’s salvation, Modernism is established upon 
the leading principles of Pelagianism: There is no “original sin’’, 
no natural depravity as an inevitable condition of our race. Noth- 
ing of man’s free will is lost; on the contrary, there is a natural 
goodness in man, fitting him for life with God. This natural good- 
ness, bonum naturae as the Pelagians always called it, only needs 
to be cultivated. Grace is defined as a mere auxiliary light and 
aid of only relative import. 

The Conservatives are Augustinian on this point. They be- 
lieve in a natural depravity of our race dating from the fall of « 
the first man. It is a universal condition in which man has lost . 

‘ the freedom of his will in spiritual matters. The “civil righteous- 
ness,” which he may have, is no substitute for the “spiritual right- 
eousness” which he lost. A new spiritual life must be enkindled 
through the creative act of the Holy Spirit. Then his will be- 
comes liberated and can cooperate in a life of sanctification. ven 
our modern psychology of religion has made it clear, that such a 
conversion or regeneration cannot be explained merely out of im- 
manent psychological factors.* 

VIII. . Tue Source of tHE NEw LINE 

To Modernism, Christianity is essentially a kind of natural 
ethics. It is defined as “a new way of living.” But because of 
the ignoring of regeneration as a creative act of grace it is re- 
duced, in effect, to a moral reform brought about. by man him- 
self in his own natural powers, and because of the absence of the 
unity of impulse the good works appear as a heap of stones where 
the one act is not in organic relation with the other. 


4 Cf. Gruehn, Religionspsychologie, 1926. 
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In the view of the Conservatives, Christianity is, to start 
with, essentially a message (“doctrine,” “dogma”) on the love of 
God, evidenced in the sending of Jesus Christ as Saviour of the 
sinner in his helples condition: that he might be brought into 
right relationship to God, experience the forgiveness of sin, and 
receive the impulse for the doing of God’s will. In this they do 
not mean to reduce the Gospel to a purely intelectual concept, for 
it is to them the Word of God as a seed of life. Thus the Chris- 
tian life becomes the result of the evangelistic message—or doctrine, 
if you please—and Christian ethics receives its truly religious ori- 
entation. 

IX. EscHatoLocy 


In the attitude to eschatology, particularly with regard to 
Christ’s return for judgment, we see a decisive point of cleavage 
between Modernism and Conservative Theology. 


Dr. Fosdick declares himself opposed to “apocalyptic hopes 
where expectations of God’s triumph center in a supernatural in- 
vasion of the world.” To this he opposes “our social hopes that 
foresee a prolonged fight ahead with many a catastrophe and many 
a hard pull.” The modern man is led, he says, by “philosophical 
methods and structural ideas that have no kinship with apolypses, 
because to him things are shaped by the new democracy and the 
new economic order.” When we object that Jesus Himself spoke 
of these things in terms of a catastrophe then the answer is “that 
He was mistakenly looking forward to a speedy end of the age and 
the swift inauguration of the best of all possible worlds with God’s 
will sovereign over all the relationships of life.’ The passages ~ 
upon which this is based: (Matthew 16: 28; 24: 34; 1 Thess. 
4: 15) may have reference to the coming of the Kingdom in gen- 
eral. But we should not so set aside the many declarations of 
Christ in which He speaks in unmisakable language of the end 
of the world and His coming for judgment. 


The Conservatives feel themselves bound to the testimony of 
Scripture at innumerable places of the Old and the New Testament. 
They believe in what Christ, His apostles and the prophets have 
seen and described in perspective panoramas of judgment over the 
forces of the Antichrist and of a final catastrophe that shall bring 
the end of this world, the elimination of the enemies of Christ 
and the final and perfect freedom of the children of God in a new 
world where righteousness is to dwell and Christ Himself will be 
Lord of all. It is perfectly logical that where this part of the 
Faith is thrown overboard there appears a ‘teaching of the “King- 
dom” in which the Lutheran group of the Conservatives finds it- 
self unable to follow suit. Surely, we must not overlook the im- 
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portant elements of truth that lie in the present-day emphasis upon 
the social work of the Church. The Lutherans have been trying 
to do justice to this demand in their extensive work of “Inner | 
Mission.” But they refuse to follow Modernism when it wants 
to eliminate the Christian Hope as an article of our Faith to 
make room for a conception of the Kingdom that is to find its com- 
pletion on this side of eternity. 


X. THE QUESTION OF RECOGNITION AND CO-OPERATION 


The Modernists insist upon equal right with the Conservatives 
to membership and government in the churches, even if these are 
established upon Confessions with which they feel themselves in 
conflict. They refuse to leave the Church and organize as a spe- 
cial denomination as did the Socinians and Unitarians. They 
take the position that Modernism does not really represent a body 
of doctrines, but that it is merely an “an attitude” or “a state of 
mind.” Like Gnosticism of old the Modernists want to remain 
in the Church and be left undisturbed in their endeavor to per- 
meate her with their teachings which, while as to official and uni- 
fied expression, may be indeterminate yet to all practical purposes 
amount to points of conflict such as we have been trying to set 
forth in the paragraphs of this discussion. 

The literary organ of Modernism,* in an article “What 1s 
Disturbing the Unitarians?”, offers the criticism that the denom- 
inational name“ remained to perpetuate a controversy that could 
not last,” and that it “has long been displaced by issues more vital 
to later ages.” 

It would seem that this objection can hold only against the 
name Unitarian, which can easily be changed as it is already 
planned. In matters of doctrine the Unitarians have kept up with 
the development of theological liberalism along the whole line. 
They surely give all the freedom for variation of thought that any 
liberalist may desire. We take the liberty of asking whether the 
real reason for refusing to join the Unitarians or to organize as 
a special denomination is not rather to be sought in the consider- 
ation that all rationalistic organizations (Socinians, Unitarians, 
Universalists, Christadelphians) have remained small. They have 
been unable to draw congregations. They have been flattered and 
encouraged by people of the intelligentsia, but even these could 
not be depended upon as regular worshippers. ‘This is easily ex- 
plained. Man’s soul, today as well as in the past, hungers for 
the Word of God as it was interpreted by the Reformation. It 
is the saving message expressed in the proper relating of Law and 
Gospel, with the foundations, that draws and holds the congrega- 


-* Christian Century, August 12, 1926, page 1006. 
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tions in the conservative churches and establishes them for work 
in the Kingdom. Of course, there can be rationalistic churches 
with large audiences, but this is exceptional and, as a rule, to be 
accounted for by preachers of extraordinary personality and gifts 
of speech. We return to our starting-points and emphasize: The 
real weakness of Modernism for building a church would be re- 
vealed as soon as it would organize. 


On the other hand, the Conservatives are unable to recognize 
Modernism as legitimate factor in the Church. They are convinced 
that where Modernism prevails there is no place for the historic 
churches of Christendom. Modernism, in the foundations upon 
which it is established, in its aims, in the whole categorization of 
religious thought, in its terminology for instruction and for the 
pulpit represents “another Gospel” than that of the Church. On God 
in His relation to the world, on man in his sinful condition, on 
Christ and His saviourship, on the Church and the means of grace, 
on Christ’s coming for judgment it is in conflict with what the 
Church has been teaching in catechisms and has been singing in 
her hymns and lturgies. The Conservatives have no desire to 
persecute. They go to the limit in patience with members of liber- 
alistic inclination in the hope that they can still profit from the 
Biblical message of the Church. But at the same time the Con- 
servatives must feel that it would be suicide to recognize the prin- 
ciples of Modernism in case these should be pushed in the election 
of ministers, professors, editors or in a propaganda for adulterating 
the devotional literature of the Church with the theology of Mod- 
ernism. 

Still there ought to be a place for frank and open and full 
discussion of the principles that divide the Conservatives from 
those of the Modernists. Where can this be done? 

There are those that have introduced the so-called “open 
forum” in the local congregation. Religionists from ali over the 
land, of different denominational persuasion, especially Modernists 
that are known for offering something new and original are in- 
vited to speak before the congregation. Can this be defended? 
Think of it! the minister who at his ordination and again at his 
installation promised solemnly in his work as pastor and preacher 
to be guided by the Faith of his church now exposes his people to 
such a syncretistic influence. The issues between Conservatives 
and Modernists are of such a nature that a large knowledge of the 
history of the Church and a thorough information with regard to 
the principles involved are needed to judge these issues intelli- 
gently. Most of the fathers and mothers of simple faith, the young 
people and the children do not have this education. Thus many 
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are misled, they become confused and suffer harm in their re- 
ligious life. Surely, the congregation is not the place for a ven- 
tilation of Modernism and Conservatism in the manner as this is 
done at such meetings. This does not mean that the congrega- 
tion must be kept in ignorance, but the pastor, in breaking the 
bread of life and in rightly dividing the Word, should say what 
is suggested by his text and by the needs of the hour. 

Even the schools for higher learning, as fostered by the Church, 
are not the place for the “open forum” to be conducted as an in- 
stitution by which the question whether the Faith of the Church 
has a right to exist is treated as an open question. The indispen- 
sible condition for such a discussion is a certain religious and in- 
tellectual maturity on the part of the students, which cannot yet be 
expected in the undergraduate schools of our churches. Here the 
matter of religion should be dealt with by professors who see them- 
selves in harmony with the fundamentals of the Church’s life. 
The situation may be a little different in the theological seminaries. 
Here, to be sure, all the problems connected with Modernism and 
Conservatism must be dealt with in very critical studies. But 
even here the matter should not be approached in the manner of 
the open forum. The Christian Church, while always in need of 
a deeper apprehension of the Scriptures and a continued purifica- 
tion of her theology, cannot admit that she must re-examine her 
foundations in the manner demanded by Modernism. In a theolog- 
ical seminary the approach to the study of the problems must be 
with confidence in the confessional heritage of the Church. By 
this we do not mean that the Confession must be held to be infall- 
ible, but they should be regarded as the doctrinal experience of 
the Church in its conflict with error and as the natural basis for 
further development. Upon this basis the study can be truly his- 
torical and even critical with the encouragement of an open mind 
for elements of truth as seen in the present day. Our theological 

seminaries in America need more than ever to conduct thorough- 
going studies not only in the History of Dogma, but especially also 
in the History of Protestant Theology, as it started anew after its 
recovery from Rationalism. There are many lessons for a proper 
estimation of Modernism in the study of the schools of theology 
from Schleiermacher and Coleridge up to the present day. But to 
benefit the Church this study should be conducted in the spirit of 
a sane conservatism. As a literary master-piece of this kind we 
refer to the scholarly volume of W. Elert, Der Kampf um das 
Christentum, 513 pages (C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
O. Beck, Munich, 1921). This work can show the reader how a 
scholar can be highly modern and still belong to the conservative 
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As we can see it, there are especially three places for the open 
forum. We mention first the Ministerial Associations. In our 
day these are usually composed of Conservatives and Modernists 
and, perhaps, men that aim to mediate betwen the two. Here pa- 
pers should be read that undertake really to grapple with the prob- 
lems of the day. Next, there is the Unwersity with its post-gradu- 
ate courses. Here is the real arena for the struggle. Conservative 
ministers make a mistake if they pass by these university courses 
for the reason that here the thoughts of Modernism are offered. 
It is possible for our conservative churches to die for lack of fric- 
tion. It stimulates us for a study of principles when we rub up 
against the positions of Modernism. Avudiatur et altera pars. But 
this we might say that the universities can only gain in really be- 
coming an “open forum” if they aim to incorporate in their facul- 
ties also conservative men of strength. The audiatur et altera pars 
contains an admonition that should be directed not only to the 
Conservatives but also to the Modernists. And finally we mention 
as the natural place for the open forum the Independent Literary 
Organ of free speech for conservative and liberalistic expression. 
Here the problems can be fought out before an identical congrega- 
tion of readers. There is little satisfaction for any writer to dis- 
cuss a problem with an opposing side if the articles cannot appear 
in one paper. But this is important that the columns be open to 
both sides. The paper that wants to serve as a clearing house in 
this conflict must not be just an organ for the propaganda of one 
side. When we mentioned the independent literary organ we did 
not merely think of a journal of religion such as the “Christian 
Century” wants to be, but in our thought we combined with the 
journal a depository for articles of a more scientific nature. Men 
of experience may feel that the two features cannot be combined 
in one organ. This is no matter to be discussed here where we 
sunply wanted to call attention to the press as serviceable for the. 
exchange of thought on the issues between Modernism and Con- 
servatism. 

In ConcLusion ° 

We must revert once more to the thoughts that were touched 
upon in the preliminary remarks to our discussion. There are 
chiefly those two objections that we must expect to hear when we 
speak of teaching of Modernism in conflict with teachings of the 
Conservatives. It is these: (1) The Modernists do not have a body 
of doctrines ; Modernism is merely an attitude of the mind, a mode 
of thought expressed in a diversity of tenets. (2) The differences 
between the two sides are of a fluctuating nature, and we ought not 
to speak of actual points of cleavage. In this formulation of our 
own we have stated the assertion of many as bluntly as possible. 
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What is to be answered? We would say first that a kernel of truth, 
which we recognized at the beginning, is greatly exaggerated. We 
think that our further discussion has shown that the points of 
cleavage are of a very marked nature. We are justified in asking: 
Why is it that with all that variation which is observable indeed 
there is practical agreement in the matters that constitute modern 
rationalism? And why is it that the two sides feel themselves in 
need of separate literary organs of expression? For the sake of 
further clarifying the issue here under consideration we want to 
add a few brief concluding thoughts. 

1. To make clear that there are actual points of cleavage 
between the two sides it may be well regarding the Conservatives, 
to confine ourselves to the progressives among them. We will be 
expected to show that the assertion of fundamental differences: 
holds even when we compare the positions of Modernism with the 
progressives among the Conservatives. These progressives consti- 
tute the overwhelming majority of the Conservatives all over 
Europe. Historically they have emerged from the most searching 
conflicts with hberalistic leaders such as Strauss, the followers of 
Baur, of Ritschl and the associates of Troeltsch. Their positions 
have been tested in fiery trials of long duration. There are shades 
‘of thought between them as among the Modernists. But there are 
fundamentals along the line of the points that we have discussed, 
which they seek to maintain with a common effort. They are not 
just “reactionaries,” they are “modern” just as much as are their 
opponents. There are vast stretches in the books of American 
Modernists, that have been the common possession of these con- 
servative progressives for many decades. But they are fundamen- 
tally different from the representatives of Modernism. We can 
visualize it to a degree by observing the following: They do not 
say that our Reformers made a mistake in building their theology 
and Christology upon the creeds of the ancient church.* They 
take the Confessions that were produced by the Reformation as 
furnishing, in their leading principles, the guide for the Church’s 
theology and the natural basis for further theological development. 
They do not tell us, as Troeltsch and the men of the Historico- 
Religious School, that Luther remained fundamentally a Romanist 
and that the genuine reformatory movement is to be sought along 
the line of the Humanists, some of the antagonists of the Lutheran 
movement (such as Sebastian Frank) and the liberalists following 


* A truly conservative theologian of the past generation like Luthardt 
could speak of the Chalcedonian Christology as “a theological at- 
tempt” (theologischer Versuch), and still he could see in it the 
truth of Scripture and an expression of a religious interest. 
(Christl, Glaubenslehre, p. 359). 
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the age of Rationalism. They believe in a supernatural revelation 
culminating in the incarnation of the Son of God, and, in connec- 
tion with this fact, in divine inspiration reflected in the Holy Scrip- 
tures (cf. point 2). To them, the Word of God in Holy Writ 
presents an authority for the Church’s doctrine and life as do no 
other writings. They believe in a natural depravity of human na- 
ture, dating from the historical fall and in a redemption from sin 
and guilt through Christ, our Lord, in the blood of the atonement. 
They believe in Christ’s ascension to heaven after His bodily resur- 
rection from the grave, and also in His return for judgment in 
the manner He has told us in His own words. Modernism of the 
' past and of the present and in all countries alike rejects this teach- 
ing. Surely, we are justified in speaking of “points of cleavage be- 
tween Modernism and Conservative Theology.” 

2. We do not deny an occasional overlapping of thoughts be- 
tween the two sides. There have always been the eclectics. And 
‘sometimes, especially under certain church consteliations, even 
good men have fallen victims to the doubtful art of trimming. 
Charles Porterfield Krauth, -in his day and in another conflict, 
wittingly and fittingly penned the following satire on certain 
“middle-of-the-road” men: They “deem themselves miracles of 
gentleness, prudence and moderation, .... refusing to be re- 
duced to a class... .. They now go with the one side, now with 
the other, but take a path exactly midway between them, assuming 
that wherever the extremes of opinion are due North and South, 
the precise line of truth is exactly due East or West; and that, 
supposing what claims to be true one yard off from the alleged er- 
ror, you infallibly keep the golden mean by holding yourself eigh- 
teen inches aloof from both.”* On the topics in conflict between 
Modernism and Conservatism there is a large field for playing hide- 
and-seek. And languages are so elastic! It was Talleyrand, the 
Frenchman, who said: “Language was given man to hide his 
thoughts.” Seriously, we must not expect absolute unanimity in 
any school of men. Thinking men are not machines. 

Believing that we have succeeded in finding the actual lines 
of cleavage between these two present-day types of Theology we 
must now show, in a second lecture, how Modernism has originated 
and developed historically. 


* A. Spaeth, Life of Krauth, II, 136. 
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ADAPTATION OF PREACHING TO 
- PRESENT-DAY NEEDS 


Pror. Cart EH. SCHNEIDER 
(Concluded ) 
III. SPIRITUALIZED ADAPTATION OF CONTENTS 

The third proposition to engage our attention is that: To meet 
the needs of today the content of preaching must be spiritually 
adapted. 

1. NATURE OF THE PRESENT-DAY DEMAND FOR 
SPIRITUALITY IN PREACHING 

Perhaps not much need be said concerning this point because 
it is a self-evident and conventional demand of the Evangelical 
ministry that. because God is spirit He must be worshiped and ap- 
_ proached in spirit and in truth. That preaching must be spiritual 
has been the tacit supposition of all the ages more or less. And 
yet because of the frequent emphasis on the non-spiritual in mod- . 
ern religious life and thought the need for spiritualized preach- 
ing can not be overlooked. 

a. A Spiritual Adaptation of Preaching Is Necessary Because of 
the Spiritual Quest of Our Times. 

There is abroad in the modern world, among young and old 
alike a serious “quest for reality at any cost.” Youth especially 
seems to be saturated with the contagious desire to break away 
from all the shams and unrealities of customs and forms which 
tradition has foisted upon them. The most sacred institutions are 
subject to the devastating criticism that worship, ritual, symbols, 
hymns, creeds, prayers and preaching all are smitten by the blight 
- of unreality. In keeping with the tenor of this criticism Sir Ar- 
thur Conan Doyle recently gave this caustic criticism of the un- 
reality of religion, “Ninety percent of our population shows what 
it thinks by never entering a church at all. Personally I can never 
remember since I reached manhood, feeling myself the better for 
having gone into one. And yet I have been an earnest seeker after 
truth. Verily there is something deep down which is rotten. It is 
want of fact, of reality, words instead of things. Only last Sunday 
I shuddered as I listened to the hymns, and it amazed me to see 
the composed faces of those who were singing them.” 

A word like this is encouraging at least from this point of 
view that it shows the need of that which has the ring of spiritual 
reality. Sometimes it seems as though Protestantism, with its in- 
tellectual individualism has lost the subtle sense of the mystical 
worship of the Great Presence, the Great Otherness, the Ineffable 
which the Catholic Church has maintained by its elaborate system 
of symbolic worship, at the center of which stands the mass. Per- 
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haps, soit is claimed by the Highchurchman, it was a mistake, a 

psychological and a theological blunder to place the sermon in the 

center of public worship. “The sermon,’ so says P. Dearmer, in 

“The Church at Prayer,’ destroyed the other motives for going to 

church—those of the first century, for instance. The cuckoo has 

turned the other birds out of the nest, and now he cannot sing.” 

All this, it seems to me, betrays inherent quest for reality which 

is to be found in our day—and to which modern preaching must 

adapt itself. 

b. A Spiritual Adaptation of Preaching 1s Necessary Because of 
the Indaequacy of Much of the Ethical and Moral Type of So- 
cial Preaching of Today. 

Again it is A. B. Fitch, Professor of Religion in Amherst 
College, who offers the telling suggestion that “a chief reason why 
preaching is temporarily obscured in power, is because most of 
our expertness in it 1s in terms of local problems—rather than 

-in ultimate laws of conduct which should govern them.” With 
due regard to the need for social adaptation of our preaching it 
must needs be said that the social emphasis may spring from and 
cause spiritual myopia. 

The first great skirmish in the crusade for social righteous- 
ness has been fought and the time for stabilizing our views and 
digging in or making realignments according to the new light 
which is available from the vantage point of the advanced position, 
has arrived. Indications of such a thorough reconsideration of the 
underlying principles are not lacking. J am thinking of the re- 
cent article by Dean Inge, in the Yale Review, entitled, The Social 
Message of the Church, where the warning is sounded that “the 
spiritual character of the gospel is too often forgotten, in the at- 
tempt to make it a thoroughly secularized gospel.” “The social- 
ists,’ he continues, “are never tired of insisting that the way to 
make a man better is to alter their institutions. All evil things, ac- 
cording to them, come from without, and are the consequences of 
faulty social arrangements.” ... However, “To Christ inner 
conversion meant a cleansed heart and a desire to do the will of 
God.” Or to quote a word of Fosdick, as it is lodged in my mem- 
ory, “We have too often tried to improve the play by changing the 
scenery instead of changing the players.” And so throughout the 
religious world there is being heard the cry for a more spiritual 
approach to the social problems confronting us. 
ce. A Spiritual Adaptation of Preaching Is, Furthermore, Neces- 

sary Because of the Inadequacy of the Purely Intellectual and 

Humanistic Type of Modern Preaching. 

Rey. Charles Gilkey, pastor of the Hyde Park Baptist Church 
of Chicago, within a block or two of the Chicago University, may 
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be accepted as an authoritative voice on this question. “Possibly 
one reason,” he says, “why a living faith in God is no stronger and 
more general in our modern age, is because we have been trying 
to produce it directly by exhortations or argument, instead of by 
bringing men into the presence of Christ, where it flows sponta- 
neously and brings forth its own varied and beneficent fruits.” Or 
as some one else has said, “the major cause for the declension of 
the influence of the Protestant church services lies in the fact that 
they go too much on the assumption that men already possess reli- 
gion and that they come to church to discuss it rather than to have 
it provided.” But the reaction is again beginning to appear as one 
notes the increased interest in liturgy and ritual and the studied 
attempt to inject more of the symbolical into the worship periods. 
Note the large number of recent books on the subject of worship. 
Does this not all bespeak the growing sense of the need for spir- 
itual reality. And the pulpit can not keep quiet in the face of this 
ery of the human soul. 


2. NATURE AND CHARACTERISTICS OF SPIRITUALITY ADAPTED 
PREACHING 


How may the spiritual quality of preaching be secured in or- 
der to meet this demand of the new day? ' What is meant by spirit- 
ual adaptation of the content? Certainly we are not in favor of so 
stressing the spiritual nature of the sermon as to make it supplant 
“worship.” Yet in order to meet the needs of the day, preaching 
will have to so adjust itself as to assist in the whole scheme of 
worship. To meet the spiritual needs of the day modern preach- 
ing must possess at least the following three characteristics. 

a. To meet the needs of today preaching must be of a testimonial 
nature. 

True preaching is more than argument, it is more than analy- 
sis—it is testimony based on experience. This is one of the primary 
distinctions of the prophet’s pronouncements. “Behind every 
prophet’s preaching there lies his wilderness, where he has fought 
alone with devils and been aware of the presence both of the wild 
beasts and angels” (Kelman, The War and Preaching). Modern 
homiletics is still under the spell of Philipps Brooks’ definition of 
preaching as “Truth through personality.” We know what that 
means when we consider that life comes only through life and that 
the engendering of the highest kind of ultimately real life is to be 
accomplished only by means of that which is nearest to the real life 
—personality. The Christian personality is born of the experience 
of the mysteries of God, and the immediacy of his grace and love 
and power. 

The modern pulpit is in need of men who have seen and heard 
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and experienced how gracious the Lord is. In apostolic days the 
apostle was defined as one who had seen the Lord, and had wit- 
nessed his resurrection—that is one who could testify to the life- 
giving qualities of Jesus Christ. Finally it does not matter so 
much what you believe as it does matter what you have experienced, 
for more important than the doctrine is the experience of which it 
is born. 

And if the congregation realizes that your preaching is the 
testimony of your heart and soul, it will gladly hear you and re- 
spect you. James Black tells the story of the great English sceptic, 
David Hume who seldom entered a church door. It was observed, 
however, that whenever he made his annual visit to Haddington- 
shire, he invariably attended the little Scottish church in the vil-_ 
lage. Some of the wits who were staying with him at the country- 
house accompanied him one Sunday, from curiosity to see what 
could possibly attract fhe great sceptic. They heard what seemed 
to them an uninteresting monologue on an outworn creed, through 
which at first they yawned and afterwards played dice. When the 
service was over, they quizzed Hume about his sudden conversion 
to Church ways. The great sceptic turned on them rather fiercely 
and answered, “That old man believed every word he uttered!” 
(Mystery of Preaching) Modern preaching must be of just that 
type which means of course that we undertake to preach only that 
of which we ourselves are convinced. 

b. To Meet the Needs of Today, Spiritual Testimonial Preaching 
Must Possess the Social Outlook and Intellectual Energy. 
From our emphasis on spiritual testimonial preaching it may 

be inferred that we are again placing the premium upon the old 

pietistic and individualistic sermon. Certainly our times will not 
countenance any reversion to the discursive, sentimental, medita- 
tive type of preaching with its individualistic, mystical appeal. 

The social outlook is indispensable. However much the new indi- 

vidualistic preaching may seem to bear the marks of the old mystic 

type, it is essentially different in the degree that it possesses a 

social point of view which has been attained by the hand to hand 

contacts with the social maladjustments of the times. Therefore 
the spiritual preaching of today, indivilualistic as it may be in its 
fundamental premises, will have a far better understanding of the 

“social gospel” than was attainable by the best preachers of the 

last generation. 

The spiritual adaptation of the modern pulpit will involve a 
similar attitude to the vulgar claims of the well nigh impossible 
and sterile liberalism of today. We have noted the trend from the 
stark rationalistic to the mystical spiritual. A period of invigor- 
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ated mysticism is in the proces of appearing. But again we say 
that the mysticism of the man who has been through the storm 
and stress of the intellectual disturbances of these last years will 
_ be of inestimably more worth and of a higher grade than the com- 
placent mysticism of that individual who through it all had little 
regard for the honest although in many instances naive intellectual 
strivings of man to find a more modern garb for the age old truths 
which in his heart he still confessed. Therefore we may justly as- 
sume that the spiritual-testimonial preaching of today will have 
a keener understanding for intellectual difficulties than was pos- 
sible in the years gone by. Let Jesus Christ be Lord, not only of 
our feelings and emotions but of the whole of our Haar The old 
faculty psychology with its divisions of man into the arbitrary com- 
partments of Will, Intellect and Feeling, has been discarded and 
religion no longer can exclude nor monopolize any one of these. 
The emotional life, in which religion is mainly at home, is fed by 
the intellectual grappling with the problems of faith. The: testi- 
mony of the entire man, for the complete gospel for all of man 
will be charged with intellectual energy. - 

ce. Finally, to Meet the Needs of Today, Spiritual Testimonial 

Preaching Will Dwell on the Positwe Transcendent Truths of 

the Christian Religion. 

It may be expected that the inevitable reaction against the su- 
perficial social emphasis and naive intellectual interests will of it- 
self bring a renewed appreciation and understanding for the trans- 
cendent values involved. In this respect both social and intellec- 
tual preaching have had the same vicious tendency to so rationalize 
and humanize that the great inherently transcendent qualities of 
spiritual-religious truths has largely become lost. So mechanically 
has religion been woven into the natural texture of human life 
that the sense of the sheer transcendent spirituality of the King- 
dom of God has been lost. Thus with mind alert to catch and un- 
derstand the logic of the humanist, yet with heart and soul en- 
livened by the experiential touch of the infinite spirit of the Christ, 
modern preaching must proceed to present the spiritual challenge 
of the ‘spiritual Kingdom of God. And the first truth that will 
radiate through such preaching concerns the utter spirituality of 
God. Immanent—God is immanent, you say. And we agree that 
he is immanent in the sense that he is not, in deistic fashion, 
shifted off to one corner of the universe. But verily he is also 
transcendent, so transcendent that the mind of man cannot grasp 
the infinite splendor of his spiritual glory, and so ineffable that 
man must remain content to draw word pictures of him and at- 
. tempt thus to symbolize his presence. . . . 

And, furthermore, we need a greater appreciation of the spir- 
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itual genius of Jesus who, by virtue of the sheer transcendent spir- 
ae of his personality, towers over all men. - Again we only 
lose him by attempting to humanize him and we possess him by 
accepting his spiritual lordship over us. Thus also the process 
whereby man, the child of the earth, comes into possession of the 
spiritual heritage of his heavenly Father has been so psychologized 
and eddentomalived that the spiritual meaning of it all is lost. 
The Christian religion radiates with the glow of this ineffable 
transcendency and if the preaching of the day would be true to the 
highest that is in man, it will seriously dwell on these spiritual 
truths of the Christ. 

With this ideal of the spiritual sermon in mind, may any sug- 
gestions be offered as to how it may be realized? And we reply 
that: To Acquire the Technique of Spiritual-testimonial Preach- 
ing it is Incumbent on the Preacher to Attain First-hand Spiritual 
Vision of the Truths Concerning Which he Would Testify. 

Tholuck somewhere contended that the sermon had heaven for 
its father and earth for its mother. We have thus far considered 
the manner in which toa large extent the earthly elements went 
into modern preaching. They are not to be excluded even as the 
heavenly are not to be exclusively emphasized. Yet if certain “heay- 
enly” elements are to be found in the sermon, they find their en- 
trance therein only by the medium of the preacher’s personality 
which must be spiritually pure enough to perceive them. 

In this connection the preacher comes nearest to being an ar- 
tist. The artist is a man who has sen a vision and brought it into 
life. True art deals with absolute values! The preacher-prophet 
as the greatest artist of all, has his eye fixed on the transcendent 
things of God, whereby a soothing unity and concord is brought. 
into the distracting and fragmentary and arbitrary existences of 
man. See how the world is torn with its petty strifes, its selfish 
spirit, its hate and pride and all the vicious problems springing 
therefrom. The artist cognizant of it all, penetrates beyond that 
which constitutes the physical problem data and beholds things as 
they ought to be by the grace of God and he sees the power whereby 
they may so become. 

. Are we measuring up to the spinieul demands made upon 
such a preacher artist? Roger Babson tells of how a great artist 
he knew produced his masterpieces. Before he went to work on 
one of his great paintings he’ experienced a period of consecration 
which was almost heart-rending. He shut himself up, saying that 
he was going to paint a picture that would be a great masterpiece. 
In just such a way the artist preacher locks himself up with God. 
It was Thackeray or Holmes who gave the advice, “If you go into a - 
minister’s study and find there is a bare place on the carpet in 
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en of his chair, get him to pray for you; but if you find the 
bare place in front of his looking glass you pray for him.” 


The highest requirement for the preacher therefore is not 
scholarship but the sense of vision. Sincerity ranks higher than 
scholarship. Personal discipleship is of more importance than 
_ technical orthodoxy, and formal confessions are worthless when 
compared with spiritual loyalty to Christ in response to the call of 
the spirit. This means that we retain and are constantly renewing 
the sense of the divine call whereby we gain the prophetical sanc- 
tion and the spiritual power to tell forth the eternal truths of the 
Christ. 


There is nothing which will so rob a man of this native sense 
of immediacy with God as slavish adherence or reliance on out- 
side helps. The quality of the preacher’s testimony is impaired 
by his use of another’s sermon thoughts. One of the most in- 
sidious ways in which this demoralizing and despiritualizing prac- 
tice has eaten its way into the ranks of the clergy is found in the 
manner in which some preachers presume to preach on another 
man’s outlines. In many instances this is pure and simple plagiar- 
ism—literary theft, regardless of the fact that the practice is en- 
couraged by many of the preachers’ magazines. Furthermore, the 
open market and our libraries also, for that matter, are full of 
books with such attractive titles as “Aids to Preachers,” “Sermon 
Outlines,” “Sermon Notes” etc. Is it not a slur on the intellectual 
ability of our preachers and a reflection on their spirituality to 
assume that they require such assistance! Let us not be seduced 
in such commercial manner to sell the birthright of the prophet 
to become merely third-rate homiletical peddlers. To acquire 
and maintain the spiritual-testimonial tone in our preaching it is 
incumbent on us to attain first-hand spiritual vision of the truths 
of God. 

And thus we ask again, “Does adaptation of preaching under- 
mine and detract from the glory of the absolute, neverchanging and 
infallible revelation of God in Jesus Christ?’ And we now see 
that this by no means is the case. True preaching will not be 
above or beyond the times, nor will it be submerged by the times. 
As the ship is not submerged by the wild and stormy seas but uses 
them as a means to reach her destination, so our preaching must 
stand in direct relation to the times in which it occurs. Not sub- 


merged by the times, nor thrown about by every new wind of doc-' 


trine and unruly tide, it steadfastly holds to its predetermined 
course, confident that the Captain of our Salvation is standing at 
the helm and recognizing that our only duty is to interpret his 
will and obey his bornnaands. 
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THE THEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE IN 1927 


The “Theological Magazine” has at all times sought to be in 
close touch with its subscribers. Our readers, as every one knows, 
are divided into two classes, those who prefer German and those 
who prefer English. It has been increasingly difficult to satisfy 
both of these. Since the War the English has gone forward in 
leaps and bounds: The majority of districts, we believe, have made 
English their official language. Even at the General Conference 
at St. Louis, while English was not the only medium of expression, 
a distinct advance of the English, as compared with New Bremen, 
could be noticed. No doubt it is the same at the pastoral confer- 
ences in most of our districts. In some cases the change to the 
English may be unnecessarily rapid, but the general trend is so 
universal and so pronounced: that the outcome can only too plainly 
be seen. 

Our “Magazine” cannot escape the consequences of this state 
of transition. We do not want to run ahead of the time, but 
neither do we want to be found napping. It must be one of our 
chief objectives to be on terms of intimate friendship with our 
younger ministry. The future belongs to the young, and 
we desire to have a future. The “Magazine” must, for 
its own sake, never forget to have a strong appeal to the ones 
who do their thinking and their work in the English language. And 
on the other hand, it can render them a much needed service if it 
can create in them a love for theological study and acquaint them 
with those who do independent work in this field. 


Reflections like these have at various times agitated the minds 
of our readers and found a recent expression in a number of sug- 
gestions, from friends in the east, that would involve a certain 
rearrangement in the material of the “Magazine” and a change of 
emphasis in the matter of language. The recommendations came 
especially from one who has always been a decided friend of the 
German language and of German theology, and yet felt that such 
a change as suggested would be without a doubt a step in the right 
Bi ection: The. Board of Publications referred the matter to a 
special committee. The committee considered the question care- 
fully, and its conclusions were adopted. 


They are, in the main, as follows: Before we enumerate them 
we want to assure our German readers that there is no intention 
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at all to eliminate or reduce the amount of German articles and 
discussions. The only thing proposed, at the present time, is, 
as was intimated above, a re-arrangement of material in such a 
way that the Hnglish language is put in first place. By that we 
simply desire to reflect, in the “Magazine” the present situation. 
We hope thereby to please our English-speaking constituency and 
win many of our younger Picea! over to us. 

At the same time we trust and pray that we shall not Tae or 
offend any of our German readers. They have been our staunch 
friends in the past and we confidently hope that they will see the 
change is highly to be desired and, therefore, that we may be sure 
of their loyalty in the future. 

The following changes then will be made: 

'1. The title page will be in English. The name of the Ma- 
gazine—as sanctioned by the General Conference—will be the 
“Theological Magazine of the Evangelical Synod.” The Motto 


will be printed in abridged form (perhaps in Greek): “All things 


are yours; and ye are Christ’s.” 

2. The titles of the different departments will be in English, 
in this manner: 

Contributed Articles (this will not be printed) 
Editorials 

Christian World 

Book Review. 

3. The English articles in each department will come first. 
At the end of each article a blank space will be left or, perhaps, 
a “filler” provided. In every way we want to make the Magazine 
as attractive and perfect as we can. 

So our readers will see the changes are not vital. Neverthe- 
less, we think they are wise and will produce results in the atti- 
tude of some of the younger clergy. While they won’t alienate 
any of the old faithful ones, they will show that we are awake to 
the needs of the day and are seeking to adapt ourselves to our en- 
vironment. 


IS THE EVANGELICAL SYNOD LUTHERAN? 
Some time ago there appeared in the “Christian Century” 
series of articles in which the writer attempted to interpret the 
reactions of the large denominations of the country to modern ten- 
dencies. He asked, “What is disturbing the Methodists, Presby- 
terians,” etc.? The articles showed an unusual insight into the 
nature and problems of these bodies, they were illuminating and 
aroused a good deal of favorable comment. 


MI 
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The last one was on the “Lutherans,” and his characterization 
of American Lutheranism as being out of touch not only with 
American Protestantism but also with the Lutheranism of Europe, 
seemed to most of us entirely correct. In this article, however, 
he also discussed the Evangelical Synod, treating it as a kind of 
~ appendix to the Lutheran church. What he said: about our own 
church was not very complimentary. While we had often felt 
like patting him on the back for the way he had analyzed the 
achievements and problems of the other bodies, we could not say 
that his appreciation of our own Synod was half as well done. The 
writer says of us: “This church is an outgrowth of early nineteenth 
century German pietism and was meant to bridge the chasm be- 
tween Lutheranism and Calvinism. It is nevertheless preponder- 
antly Lutheran in thought and polity.” So far the writer is evi- 
dently well informed, but he fails to see our particular develop- 
ment in the larger perspective. What he does not seem to have 
grasped is the fact that our own history is only a part of the 
general German “Union” movement between the two chief branches 
of Protestantism. This movement had the most far-reaching con- 
sequences. It certainly never intended to combat Lutheranism, it 


never dreamed of draining the church of its Lutheran elements, — 


‘but it produced, in time, a change of attitude between the churches 
that was most beneficial. And if our Synod has transplanted this 
spirit on American soil and fostered it, it has done a work here in 
this country that was greatly needed. 


The “Christian Century” goes then on to say that the Synod 
has not made any appreciable contribution to American Protestan- 
tism, first, because we were small, and second, because by reason of 
our Pietism, we have not sufficiently valued education. Our min- 
isters received inadequate training and our professors have not 
produced books that added. anything worthwhile to the fund of 
theological learning. By the way, one can see that the writer, 
before writing, had been well coached from within our own camp. 


It goes without saying that these strictures were not relished 
by our Synodicals. It is not very pleasant to be told that our 
Synod has never amounted to anything much. Nevertheless that 
charge ought not to excite us unduly. It was made in compari- 
son with other bodies whose membership goes into the millions. 
To use an illustration. If there is a business man who has been 
fairly successful in his line, and comparing him with a billion 
dollar concern, you say the man has been a failure, you certainly 
apply a wrong standard of measurement. 


Our Synod may not have made a great impression on the re- 
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tigious mind of the coutnry, but what other small denomination 
has? No doubt there are the Unitarians, small in number but 
large in influence. Unitarianism was the revolt of the intellect 
against an unreasoning faith, of reality against a seeming fiction, 
of ethics against theology. The intellectuals of New England 
fathered it, it captured the most prominent university of the coun- 
try. It commanded the support of the brightest minds of the na- 
tion. No wonder that it has exerted an influence away above its 
numbers, although its popular appeal was always feeble. 

Then there are the Adventists, few in number but looming 
rather large before the general public. Their strength lies in the 
intensity of their millennial hope. The “day of the Lord” is near. 
Hence their seriousness, their abundant giving, their propaganda. 
They are one-sided, and they push this one side with a vehemence 
bordering on fanaticism. We are anything else rather than one- 
sided. Our very principle compels us to keep a proper balance be- 
tween essentials and non-essentials. Therefore our achievements 
can never be spectacular and striking. 

Aside from these two there occurs to us no especially convine- 
ing instance of small denominations with large prestige and dis- 
proportionate achievement. 

In addition to our numerical. limitations, our historical de- 
velopment has to be considered. Coming from the “old country” 
and ministering to immigrants in their mother tongue, we had to 
go through a long period of isolation. Only in the last 25 years 
we have been gradually passing into a stage of transition. We have 
now found a place in American Protestantism and are in the proc- 
ess of adapting ourselves to the new environment. No great 
achievements along American lines can be expected of us under the 
circumstances. We think we have fulfilled our mission in provid- 
ing a home for those who were unprejudiced enough to see in 
Luther and Calvin servants of the church, not masters. At- the 
same time we seem to feel clearly or dimly that the modern empha- 
sis on essentials, on vital elements of the Christian faith is flesh of. 
our flesh and bone of our bone. It seems to be wind filling our 
sails, even though we need to be doubly sure that the Lord is at 
the helm steering in the right direction. While replying so far 
to the charge of non-efficiency in the larger field, we have not an- 
swered the question raised in the title, Is the Evangelical Synod 
Lutheran ? 

Some of our brethren have of late expressed themselves very 
strongly on this subject. They have emphasized our “Hvangelical” 
character and demanded that the name “Lutheran” should in con- 
sistency be dropped from the designation of every church, in the 
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Synod. ‘Thereupon there has been consternation in a number of 
eases! A brother in a middle western state who faces strong com- 
petition from Missiourians and other Lutherans, tells us that these 
“anti-Lutheran” articles were reprinted by his Missourian compe- 
titor in 3000 copies and distributed where it was supposed “to do 
most good.” Our brother’s people are’ Lutheran by predilection 
and custom, and here comes the Missourian and shows them, by 
authentic statements from our own pastors, that “Lutheran” has no 
standing in our belief or appellation. Indeed, a very awkward pre- 
dicament for our fellow-Synodical. What can we do to help this 
brother and others similarly situated ? 


We can tell him that our Synod has always welcomed Luther- 
ans and Reformed into her fold; that it is her very principle to 
show them equal consideration and have for their distinctive view- 
point a most intimate understanding. We can further tell him the 
vast majority of our membership has always come from the Luth- 
eran churches of Germany, especially from Prussia, Wurttemberg 
and the western provinces, and that these great German churches 
have always in practice maintained our Union standpoint. If 
congregations here are not willing to drop the “Lutheran” in their 
- name, lenience and tact should be exercised in such cases. The 
apostle Paul showed these qualities in his treatment of the “weaker 
brother,” and we shall do well to follow him. 


So then the question in the title naturally would find the fol- 
lowing answer: Lutherans in the American exclusive sense we are 
not. We call ourselves, and are, Evangelical. From the beginning 
we have received members of both branches of the Protestant 
church. The great majority of them were originally Lutheran. 
Most churches in Germany are practically on the same footing as 
ours. In some provinces of Germany the Lutheran type prevails, 
in others (the West) the Reformed. The same phenomenon may 
be noticed here. Some of our districts have suggested that we unite 
with the United Lutheran Church. Others, not districts, but in- 
dividual brethren, favor an alliance with the Reformed. 


The Evangelical principle embraces them all: whether Paul 
or Peter, Luther or Calvin, they are all yours, and ye are Christ’s. 

Our Synod has not succeeded in making the Union principle 
acceptable to the Lutherans in this country. American Lutheran- 
ism is the most exclusive and narrow in the world. -But it is pow- 
erful in organization and has the loyalty of its members. There 
is no present prospect of any possibility of affiliation with a Luth- 
eran body. If ever there is to be something like consolidation, 
according to present indications it will be with the Reformed. 


Anglican Confusion 
FRoM EPISCOPAL RECORDER, PHILADELPHIA, JUNE, 1926 
Editorial 


It would be difficult to overstate the confusion that reigns at pres- 
ent in the Anglican Church. The crisis within that Church is the most 
momentous since the Reformation, and is rapidly reaching a climax. 
The House of Bishops sat in private conference for a fortnight in Jan- 
uary to discuss the final form in, Prayer Book revision. The House sits 
again this month, and has a final conference scheduled for October. 
Of course, the Church Assembly and ultimately Parliament will have 
to pass on the findings. The matter at stake is whether the Church of 
England shall be comprehensive enough to include Protestants and 
Catholics, the latter of which go all the way to Rome, stopping short 
only of Papal allegiance. 

To add to the confusion, Sir Joynson Hicks, Home Secretary of the 
present government, has been challenging the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to show how he dare to countenance and even encourage “conver- 
sations” with Rome. Dr. Barnes, the Bishop of Birmingham, has been 
challenging the clergy of his diocese, which is a stronghold of Anglo- 
Catholicism, and has taken upon himself to withstand the Romanizers 
in the English Church. Shortly after becoming Bishop, he gave it to 
be clearly understood that he would not countenance “illegal services 
known as Adoration, Benediction, Procession of the Host, and so forth.” 
That he meant what he said is clear by his refusal to admit the Rev. 
H. BE. Bennett to a benefice in his diocese because: ‘‘You refuse to give 
me assurance that you will not reserve the consecrated bread and wine 
of the Holy Communion otherwise than in some private place to which 
public access is impossible, and that you express your intention ‘to 
stand firm for Reservation, with free access to the faithful’, thereby 
showing that you desire to make it possible for members of the con- 
gregation to pray before or to the consecrated elements.” Fourteen 
churches have withdrawn from the Diocesan Board of Finance and 
started an Anglo-Catholic Board, raising promptly the $15,000 asked 
for. The end is not yet, but this matter must be settled sooner or 
later, and the sooner the better. 

Meanwhile, unable to put their own house in order, some of the 
Bishops, like Dr. Woods, Bishop of Winchester, still seem hopeful of 
union with the Nonconformists. It is true that all discussion between 
the Anglican and Free Churches has been broken off, but some still 
talk as though it were possible, whereas it is further off than it was 
a few years ago. The spokesmen of the Free Churches voice no uncer- 
tainty in this matter. Dr. Scott-Lidgett, the Wesleyan Methodist leader, 
says: 

“T have no confidence in a mechanical succession of holy orders.” 
And he continues: “If I had the chance I would tell the Bishops plainly 
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that Free Church ministers can no more afford to be reordained than 
afford to be remarried. Hither suggestion has implications of infamy 
and each is equally an insult to any honest man. Our churches are 
not chance chicks, the irregular offspring of an unlawful wedlock of 
religious fanaticism and intellectual cantankerousness. Get your orders 
from headquarters—orders which need no counter-signature either at 
Rome or Canterbury.” 

Dr. Sydney Berry, Secretary of the Congregation Union, is equally 
emphatic: “Episcopal ordination,’ he says, “is the one way into the 
ministry of the Church of England, and her whole ecclesiastical struc- 
ture rests upon it. She insists on its importance in the interests of 
sacramental grace and historic continuity. She therefore is bound to 
regard it as essential in any scheme of union. The Free Churches, on 
the other hand, have their own ministers ordained after their own cus- 
toms, and to them it is unthinkable that ministries which have stood 
the test of years of experience should submit to reordination. In this 
matter all the Free-Churches show a united front.” 

The Moderator of the Presbyterian Church of England, Dr. Gillie, 
speaks not only for his own Church but as ex-President of the National 
Council of the Evangelical Free Churches, speaks also for the Free 
Churches in general when he says: “It is increasingly understood that 
the Episcopacy is upheld by many who do not regard it as an essen- 
tial element in a true Church of Christ, but as an important one, in- 
dispensable in a reunited Church. And there is the continual pressure 
of the conviction that a great reunited Church is the best instrument 
for winning England for Christ, an aim far dearer to the majority of 
Presbyterians than the advancement of their own denomination. All 
of us have been impressed by the friendliness of both bishops and clergy 
of the Anglican Church in the last ten years. For myself, I sometimes 
say jocularly that I have no objection either to serve under a bishop or 
to become one, so long as the admirably coherent and elastic method 
of government we term Presbyterian finds its place as an accompani- 
ment to Episcopacy.” 

“The far more serious question to me,” continues Dr. Gillie, ‘‘is 
whether a reunited Church is to be ultimately inclusive or exclusive 
in its spirit. It is our Presbyterian custom to invite all our fellow- 
Christians, that is, all who love and worship Jesus Christ, to join with 
us in our Communion service. This is not because our attitude to Holy 
Communion is casual. Our regular membership is carefully registered 
and supervised. It is because our attitude is inclusive. We believe in 
the hospitality of Christ. I could not belong to a Church which de- 
manded from Fellow-Christians of another persuasion that, on enter- 
ing its membership, they should either deny their previous Church or 
be subjected necessarily to a rite of admission which seemed to signify 
that they began their Christian life afresh.” 

It is not necessary to urge these brethren to stand fast in the 
liberty wherewith Christ has made them free. They will not again 
become entangled with the yoke of bondage. But it seems to us to 
talk of union while such confusion reigns in the Anglican Church is 
little, if,any, short of impertinence. 
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The Contribution of the Quakers to Christianity 
From THe BAprist, Chicago, July 10, 1926 
C. A. DANTEL 

The doctrine of the “Inner light” is probably the most prominent 
feature in Quakerism. The ultimate authority with the Quaker was 
the “Inner light” or the “Christ within.” With the Roman Catholic 
-the ultimate authority is the church. The reformers refuted this idea 
and their great object was to draw the people away from the authority 
of the church to the authority of the scriptures. This principle was 
developed by the Lutherans. The Presbyterians and Independents were 
in advance of all others in their insistence on individual liberty of 
conscience. There is overwhelming evidence to prove that the “necu- 
liar testimonies,” which are generally understood to have originated 
with George Fox were anticipated and insisted upon by the’ General 
Baptists before the rise of Quakerism. Dr. Norman Fox in his paper 
on the early Friends says: “The doctrines of the Friends were in many 
respects but a reproduction of Baptist doctrines and the early history 
of their society allies itself in many points with Baptist: history.” <A 
shattered Baptist society at Mansfield, England, in 1648, first supplied 
Fox with congenial religious fellowship and under his leadership de- 
veloped into the earliest Quaker congregation. 

The Inner Light 

Fox evidently opened his mind and heart to the intuitions and in- 
fluences of the Spirit, listened to the Christ within and emphasized the 
“Tnner light.” It is not as some would have'us believe simply the sane 
cool judgment of the reason or good common sense. Fox had both and 
a large measure of Christ’s Spirit within him. Nor did he and his 
contemporaries belittle the Scriptures. They were willing that their 
doctrines and practices should be tried by the Bible and in contro- 
versies with their adversaries they never refused the Scriptures as the 
judge and test. It is simplicity at which they aimed. Consider this 
exceedingly simple creed of William Penn: “The grace of God within 
me and the Scripture without me are the foundation and declaration 
of any faith and religion.” These were the firm convictions of the 
early Quakers. Subsequent history shows that the Quakers failed just 
along this line. Many went to the other extreme setting aside even 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper in their insistence on the “Inner light.” 
But the doctrine of the inner light held by the early Friends is nothing 
more than the “Christ in us.” We know that in preaching and teach- 
ing the gospel, whether it be at home among nominal Christians, or 
in foreign lands among the heathen and backward nations, there is a 
witness in every human heart, which corresponds to the gospel. That 
is the “Inner light.” It is more than reason, it is the medium in which 
the soul sees, it is the soul seeing in its own light. 

The Friends stood firmly for experimental religion and insisted 
upon personal experience as a prerequisite to membership in the 
church. Though in later history preaching became of less importance 
this cannot be said of the early Friends. George Fox and his people 
were great preachers; he himself sometimes preached for three hours 
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at a time. But Fox was not a fanatic for he said, “Many have taken 
more pains to unsettle and disquiet the church than they have ever 
taken for the cause of Christian truth.’ This was true and has been 
true ever since in Christian churches. 


Silent Meetings 

We have heard much of silent meetings, quiet Quaker meetings. 
This explanation has been given and it has some weight: “It is well 
known that the Friends were subjected to the most cruel and bitter 
persecutions. During some portions of this time of persecution many 
of their eminent preachers were in prison and when all of their min- 
isters were there, they met in entire silence.” Friends were imprisoned 
for traveling on Sunday, for preaching in the streets and markets, for 
not paying tithes, for refusing to take oaths. ‘Millions in property 
was confiscated, but the Friends suffered heroically and exhibited such 
a spirit of gentleness and Christian fortitude in all persecutions, that 
even their bitterest opponents were appalled and overwhelmed.” 

The Quakers have ever been known as a peace-loving people. The 
Quakers advocated that all men are brothers, therefore they refused 
to take arms; they set their slaves free in this country before any other 
church organization did. Some of them even paid the freed slaves for 
every day’s work done during the time of their service. They kissed 
the hangman who branded their foreheads and pierced their tongues; 
they witnessed the destruction of their property with quietude and 
then carried on their devotion upon the ruins. When they were driven 
away, they boldly and faithfully returned and delivered themselves to 
the authorities. They kept their word without an oath, honest in 
their daily conduct, in business, in industry, and in trade. They de- 
spised crookedness in life and in business. They stood for quality in 
goods and they awakened confidence among people everywhere in their 
‘community. The manufactured products of the Quaker were sought 
everywhere. 

Carlyle said of the Quakers: “There is in broad Europe one free 
man, George Fox, the greatest of the moderns. He looks heavenward 
from his earth and dwells in an element of mercy and worship.” The 
Pall Mall Gazette had this to say of George Fox: “Of four great charac- 
ters of the seventeenth century Cromwell, Milton, Bunyan and Fox, the 
last named has had the greatest influence upon the world and has been 
the least recognized.” 


The Folksy Church for Folksy Folks Who Like a 
Folksy Time 
From THr NORTHWESTERN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, Chicago, July 8, 1926 
GEORGE P. GILLESPIE 

The churches are going into the advertising game. I understand 
that the national advertising organization now hag a special branch de- 
voted to church advertising. I have seen church adds here and there in 
which the writer compressed quite a little sermon. The chances are 
that they reached more of the ungodly that way than by the services 
they were trying to advertise. 
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But there is another kind of church advertising of which I see an 
increasing amount these days. It runs to large space, big type, sensa- 
tional topics, and “features”. And slogans. Hspecially slogans. The 
churches engaged in this sort of thing evidently feel that the battle 
is half won—or seven-eighths—when they get a good slogan. 

A conservative estimate would, I am sure, put the number of 
churches ‘with the open door” at not less than 7,639, while there must 
be at least 2,682 churches “‘with the open hand.” The number of 
churches “with the big cross” is gaining fast. 

Not long ago I was in—well, never mind where, but welt Sunday 
evening came, I found myself, about half-past six, leaving the hotel and 
bound for what the advertising columns had assured me was “The 
Folksy Church for Folksy Folks Who Like a Folksy Time.” I wanted 
to get there before the seats were all taken. Doors, said the advertise- 
ment, opened at 6:30, and closed when there was no more room. 

I found that I needn’t have hurried quite so fast when I reached 
the church. But there was a crowd out; no mistake about that. 

I had read my way about two-thirds of the way through the bulle- 
tin, when a young man came out on the platform and addressed us. 

“Now, folks,” he began, “we can’t stand a bunch of long faces in 
here. This is cheer-up corners. Come on, change your looks! Some 
of you would probably give a whole lot if you could change your looks. 
That’s why the face-lifters are making so much money these days. 
Well, you can change your: faces here for less than that. ; 

“There now, that’s fine! lLet’s try No. 8. No. 8 in the red book. 
Everybody sing. “Brighten the corner.’ ” 

We sang two verses. Then he stopped us to tell about Pat, whose 
favorite song was “Fight in the corner where you are.” Then another 
verse. Then all the men whistled a verse. The the women hummed 
one. Then the men whistled while the women sang. Then we sang 
the last verse over again, everybody except the unmarried ladies over 
sixty-five years of age being invited to sing. (Laughter.) 

Then we shook hands with the person in front of us, the person 
behind us, and the person on each side. As we shook we were supposed 
to chant, “It’s a folksy church—for folksy folks—who like a folksy 
time.” 

After that we were proffered the second sensation of the evening. 
This was the McWhorty Male Quartet, very correct in evening garb. 
' The quartet, I soon suspected, worked on week days in one of these 
funeral chapels. We liked the McWhortys; we clapped until our palms 
stung to bring them back for a third encore. But the young man would 
have none of it. | 

“No, folks, no!” he cried, his arms upraised, with his palms 
stretched out toward us. ‘No more tonight; some other time. Now 
we must have our folksy prayer period.” 

We did our praying—or it was done for us—in semi-darkness. 

And so it went. The taking of the collection offered another 
chance to ge through the “folksy church” drill again, and to laugh 
at more jokes. 
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I liked the sermon, or address, or whatever it was called. It was 
given by a bishop. He was just back from Syria, and he had a very 
clear idea of the relation of the French internal politics, as between 
clericals and anticlericals, to the actions of the Druses. But I sus- 
pected that most of the folks who sat near me knew nothing about 
any of them, and cared less. 

After the service we were invited to a folksy time in the church 
house. As we went out I heard one young chap say to his comrade, 
“Pretty good for a quarter, wasn’t it?’ I can understand why the 
folksy church is filled with crowds almost as large as its advertising 
suggests. 

But there’s one question that puzzles me. Why “church’’? 


(When ordering books, please mention this Magazine.) 
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The Religion of Yesterday and Tomorrow, by Bishop Lake, 
Professor of Early Christian History in Harvard University. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1926. 183 pages. 

“A religion soon dies when it loses the power to assimilate new 
truth and to adapt itself to new circumstances,” says the author in 
the preface. Christianity has changed in the past, and it must change 
now unless it is willing to lose its educated members. i 

The Modernist movement has made us accustomed to such views, 
but in examining this book we shall see to what extreme lengths some 
such theologians are ready to go. 

The primitive Catholic Church, the writer says, was the result of 
a combination of Jewish with Greek and Oriental elements. It derived 
from the Jews its belief in the sovereignty of God, and from the other 
source its belief in a divine saviour and its sacramental character 
(from the mystery religions). The full fledged Roman Catholic Church 
claimed to be a supernatural agency to impart salvation to the whole 
race. Its scope was super-national, universal. But when it failed to 
keep ahead in intellectual leadership and, besides, used its power for 
selfish purposes, and not for the good of all, the great break came. 

The Reformation abolished the faith in infallible Bible interpre- 
tation by the church, and put an infallible Bible in place of an infall- 
ible church. The author’s interpretation of the nature of Protestantism 
is not satisfactory (justification by faith means “man can bring his 
life to higher level by the attitude of the will’). We pass that by 
and mention instead that according to Lake there were three things 
Protestantism did not do: (1) it did not create a supra-national spirit- 
ual agency, (2) it did not emphasize the sacramental enough (!), 
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(3) it did not sufficiently care for the spiritually sick (as done by the 
Catholic confessional). 

' Today the church is facing a situation more revolutionary than any 
she ever was confronted with before. The Reformers could fall back 
on an infallible Bible for their affirmations as well as for their nega- 
tions. Historical criticism has shown the Bible is not the record of 
a divine revelation but of man’s gradual discovery of moral and reli- 
gious truth. Natural science has changed our views of the origin of 
the world and of man. The story of the fall of man is a myth, at best 
only explaining the dawn of man’s first consciousness of sin. Religion 
may survive these and other fundamental changes in our thought 
world, but theology cannot. 

It is a travesty to say, with the liberal theologian, that God is 
still the creator of the world even if evolution was the method of its 
creation: it grew, but it was not created! The'whole theology of the 
church and its creeds are a ballast that she may carry to steady the 
ship, but no really educated man believes in them any more. Church 
men in their attitude towards these questions may take a three-fold 
position according to the writer: The Fundamentalists insist on the old 
creeds; the Institutionalists, although mostly liberal in théir views, 
keep them in the background and aim to suppress divergence in order 
to keep the church organization running smoothly. The Experimen- 
talist is he who is trying to find out the reality of religion by experi- 
ment. The writer classes himself with the third group. 

His theological views are entirely unsettled or nebulous. Jesus 
is to him neither the Messiah nor the Son of God. He was indeed a 
great prophet, but in some respects he erred, and in some of his moral 
teachings he cannot be followed today (‘“‘Go and sell all you have’’). 

Kirsopp Lake is not sure about God. God may be a name for an 
“increasing purpose” running through the universe. Prayer in the 
sense of petition has to be given up. As communion and aspiration it 
may still endure. However, with whom or with what do we commune? 
It need not be a personal God. We think there is something like that 
behind the world of sense. Perhaps it is only a mistake. Only the 
trained psychologist can tell us whether we commune with something 
outside ourselves or with our own “penumbra,” the subconscious side 
of our nature (!) 

If such are my views, says the writer, why do I stay in the Epis- 
copal church? I don’t believe its theology, I don’t accept her creeds. 
- The answer is, because the service makes an emotional appeal to him, 
it is a thing of beauty; and it links him up with the church of the 
fathers. 

We think consistency will in time compel him to break with it 
outwardly as he has broken inwardly. The cultured Roman of the 
time of the emperors might mingle with the crowd of worshippers for 
esthetic reasons although he did not believe in their gods; he might 
even be a pathetic figure. But what would we think of him if we 
heard that he was one of the faculty of the priests’ school; he, the 
skeptic, trying to teach those who expected to live by their faith and 
the faith of the multitude. 
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I Believe. Sermons on the Apostles’ Creed by the Rev. G. A. 
Studdert Kennedy. New York. Geo. H. Doran Co. 316 pages. 


The creeds, once the confessional bulwarks of the churches, have 
been rocks of offense to many for years. Even the Apostles’ Creed, the 
only one that is, in a measure, common to all, has not been immune 
from attack. Evolution seems to unsettle the belief in a creator, and 
the opposition to miracles demands reductions in the second article. 
In view of this some are ready to abandon all creedal statements; a 
few want to revise or restate them; the great majority, believing this 
igs not a creed-making age, are in favor of re-interpretation. The ones 
who belong in this third class, are disinclined to break with the 
church’s past, which would seem to be involved in a change of creed. 
They ask for the privilege of interpreting to themselves certain parts 
of the creed in the terms of this modern age, and, therefore, plead for 
a spirit of large intellectual tolerance in the admission of candidates 
for the ministry. This attitude prevails especially in the Hpiscopal 
Church and would seem to be the position of the writer of this book, 
the vicar of St. Paul’s, of Worcester, England. 

He offers in this volume sermons on the first and second articles 
of the Apostles’ Creed—the third article probably to be treated separ- 
ately—and seeks to meet all objections fairly and squarely. His “ser- 
mons” are addressed, not to the select few but, obviously, to the “man 
in the street.” He affects a popular, even slangy style (“What in 
thunder does this mean?’; “If this is not so I’ll eat my Sunday hat”; 
“One must go the whole hog’’), to get, we suppose, down to the level 
of the ordinary man. As the book was written soon after the war 
when it was customary even for ministers to be a little profane, this 
feature may perhaps evoke only a lenient smile. 

On the whole the author’s reinterpretations are not so very radi- 
cal. With two exceptions. In the first article he discusses the idea of 
God’s omnipotence. If God is imnopotent, if nothing happens without 
his will, then all the natural and moral evil in the world is, in the 
last analysis, to be attributed to God. An impossible idea, he thinks. 
Therefore God can’t be omnipotent. He is the principle of love, and 
this love, the greatest force in the, world, will be victorious in the end. 
Man worships material force, but moral and spiritual results can only 
be attained by spiritual force, i. e., love. \ 

His idea is, then, on a par with Wells’ theory of the limited God. 
God is good, he is love, his plans are wise and benevolent, but he 
needs the cooperation of good men to carry them out. We don’t think 
that a God, shorn of creative and regulative power, will find worship- 
pers very long. A king, who is good and loving but has no power 
back of his rule but moral, will have hard sledding in this world. At 
any rate, the King of the universe must unite in himself moral and 
‘material power, else how can the ideal ever be realized in this ma- 
terial world? It is true the presence of evil in God’s world is, and 
always has been, the great stumbling block and the great enigma, but 
the author’s way to solve it is no solution at all. 

The second point where Mr. Kennedy disagrees with the old ortho- 
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doxy is in the traditional view of the “scheme of salvation.” That by 
the fall of Adam the whole race should have been involved in sin and 
damnation and that the second Adam should have paid the penalty 
of this sin in his death, and so have saved some while the great major- 
ity were, or are, to be consigned to everlasting punishment—this scheme 
is to him just as cruel as it is preposterous. Sin, he thinks, there is 
in every man. Still three-fourths of it is generally ignorance; very 
little of it is downright rebellion against God. For God to give erring 
man over to everlasting hell fire—of whatever kind—would be the very 
contradiction of his love; besides, it would serve no conceivable pur- 
pose. Christ came to reveal God to man. Man comes to know God in 
the life of Jesus. The character of Jesus explains the nature of God, 
and this character has the power of attraction. It is cawght by others 
—it is not taught only—and so a race of Christ-like people is brought 
into being. 

Christ does not save by his death or by his cross. The cross of 
Jesus exemplifies the old law that the higher life is always hated and, 
temporarily, defeated by the lower. The cross is followed by the empty 
tomb and the resurrection. Life triumphs over death, the higher over 
the lower. Christ saves by his life and the new spirit he imparts, not 
by his death. The ways the apostles used to explain the cross—propitia- 
tion, atonement—were taken over from the Old Testament, we see them 
in a new light. 

Doubtless we part company here with the writer. It is the unani- 
mous testimony of the New Testament that by Jesus’ death God re- 
conciled the world to himself; that divine grace is offered to the sin- 
ner in Christ; that his body is broken for us for the remission of sins. 
The cross is the climax of his redeeming life, and the resurrection the 
divine vindication of the Son and his work. On this basis the church 
was founded and on it rests our personal faith. It may well be that 
such faith is often only intellectual assent and therefore without fruit, 
while it ought to be a spiritual experience consisting in trust and lead- 
ing to consecration. Paul teaches a mystical union with the dying and 
rising Christ. At any rate, his death and resurrection must not be 
separated, neither must the one be exalted at the expense of the other. 
They must remain the sources of our peace with God and assurance of 
salvation. 

The pre-existence of Christ is not discussed by the writer as far 
as we see. The virgin birth he is rather inclined to accept although 
he says he cannot prove it. The resurrection also seems to him well 
grounded. He will not dogmatize as to how the miracle happened, i.e., 
whether the actual body was raised from the tomb and appeared to his 
disciples. Still in some way they must have been convinced he was 
alive; otherwise the origin of the church could not be explained. The 
second advent is understood as something that happens all the time 
in the judgments and crises of history. 

The author knows the man of today well. He meets all his argu- 
ments. We are not always with him, but we notice that often when 
he seems to go far in giving up old positions, he finally, on second 
thought, finds a deeper meaning in the old faiths and is loath to let go. 
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According to St. John, by Lord Charnwood. Boston. Little 
Brown and Company, 1925. 323 pages. $3.50. 

The question whether the gospel according to John is an historical 
source for our appreciation of the person, the development and the — 
work of Jesus, is a much debated one. The majority of the critics, we 
believe, answer it in the negative. They say there is no development 
in it. The divinity of Jesus, his likeness of nature with God, is its 
theme, and this divinity is claimed for him from the beginning. It 
was written to prove the correctness of a thesis, and the historical 
matter in' it was selected and treated to substantiate the argument; 
it is a means to an end, not important in itself. The miracles recorded 
in this gospel are supposed to have been done to compel faith in the 
deity of the miracle worker, they were deeds of mercy incidentally only. 


Again, there is no gradual growth in the consciousness of the 
Lord concerning his work and fate. In the first chapter already he is 
pointed out as the Lamb of God which beareth the sin of the world. 
In the third chapter his very crucifixion is foretold. How different 
this from the synoptic gospels where, after a period of general popu- 
larity, the conflict with his adversaries, although discernable quite 
early, runs through its natural stages until it reaches its climax. 

Especially convincing, however, along this line, is the diversity in 
tone and manner in the Johannean discourses of the Lord when com- 
pared with those in the Synopties. It seems to be the general convic- 
tion that the speaker of the parables in the first three gospels could 
not very well be the same person as he who delivered the long meta- 
physical speeches in John. While in the former Jesus admirably fills the 
function of a popular orator, in John he adopts a manner which could 
neither be understood nor appreciated by the ordinary man. And this 
is always his tone in John, not only on special occasions. 

For these and other reasons the gospel of John is ruled out as a 
historical document by many. It is said to be a product of a later 
- development, influenced by Philonian ideas, vitiated by allegorical ten- 
dencies and largely a metaphysical dissertation rather than the reliable 
story of a life. On the other hand, there is a multitude of able men 
who have come to the defence of John. Godet, particularly, in his 
famous commentary, is one of those who have sought to disprove all the 
objections of the critics. He even sought to vindicate the historicity of 
the discourses in John, trying to prove that they were substantially de- 
livered by Jesus as recorded by John. 

- The author of the present volume seems to follow a mediating 
course. He is a layman, and what appears even more remarkable, an 
English Lord (we take the “Lord” in Lord Charnwood to be a title, 
not a name*). It would certainly be hard, if not impossible, to think 
of a distinguished layman, in our country, being able to write such 
a book. In Lord Charnwood’s opinion the gospel according to John 
presents a reliable picture of the person of Jesus in his relation to his 


* Charnwood is indeed a Lord; he is also the author of a biography 
of Lincoln. Hd. 
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disciples. In his.relation to his disciples, we say. This is obviously 
a qualification. Charnwood thinks that Jesus, in John, shows in his 
treatment of the Pharisees, and unbelieving Jews in general, a bitter- 
ness of tone which is not to be found in the other gospels to that ex- 
tent. His dealings with them manifest no desire to conciliate; in fact, 
they would not convince them, and were not intended to convince. 
They were intended to denounce, and to pronounce on them the divine 
doom. This, he submits, could not have been a correct. account of the 
course which Jesus, from the beginning, and consistently, pursued. He 
says, “the very design of the book is fraught with the writer’s anger.” 
Jesus’ discourses, then, reflect, in this respect John’s temper, the tem- 
per of him who once wanted to call down fire from heaven on unbeliev- 
ing Samaritan villagers. 

The gospel of John is different from the other gospels in that it 
is a work carried out after a most thoroughly devised plan. Every 
part of it is subject to this plan, and the plan welds all its scenes and 
discourses into a consistent whole. The leading thought of it is an- 
nounced in the first chapter: “The Word, was made flesh,” and the 
lines of division are pointed out in the next words: ‘He @ame into his 
own and his own received him not,” and “as many as received him 

. children of God.’ In the one respect it is the “gospel of rejec- 
tion,” and in the other the gospel of the growing faith in him, the Son 
of God, the Way, the’ Truth, the Life. 

The events—miracles included—are all historical but they are 
chosen to point a symbolical teaching, not for their importance in 
themselves. The chief purpose is to set forth Jesus in his true rela- 
tions to God and man (“the Word became flesh and dwelt-among us’). 
If he uses, in this connection, a terminology current at the time 
(Philo), he adopts only the term, but fills it with an entirely different 
content. He is not dependent on his pagan environment. His theo- 
logical roots are entirely in the Old Testament, but his chief source 
is the person and fellowship of Jesus Christ. What Jesus is to his 
disciples he reveals in unsurpassed manner in chapters 13-17, which 
portion the writer considers the most important contribution John has 
made to the character of the Master. This verdict is very different 
from the position of many others, some going as far as to say that 
these farewell discourses are almost unbearably dull and monotonous. 

The portion, however, containing Christ’s discourses with the un- 
believers, the writer considers inferior. In the form they are handed 
down in John they would never have convinced any one. We must 
assume that this defect is due to John, not to Jesus. John had his 
decided limitations of view point as well as of disposition—The whole 
ethical duty of the Christian is summed up in the general principle or 
law of love. The practical counsel in which Paul, e. g., abounded is 
absent. And that love seems to be’ limited to the brotherhood even if 
the love of God embraces the whole world. 

Lord Charnwood fails to give the consideration of Johannean dis- 
courses a special chapter. The question whether they are to be re- 
garded as genuine or, from a brief seed thought uttered by Jesus, 
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worked up in the Johannean spirit, seems to require fuller treatment. 
Doubtless the latter may be Charnwood’s position but while Godet and 
others weigh the argument carefully on both sides, here the reader is 
left to his own conclusions. 

The writer after comparing the teachings of John with the Synop- 
tists finds little difference. What is implied in the latter is fully devel- 
oped in the former. 

Much more of value is found in this volume, presented with in- 
dependent spirit and not without the warmest heart tones: a great 
book and worthy of most attentive study. 


The Everlasting Man, by G. K. Chesterton. New York, Dodd, 
Mead and Co. 1926. 344 pages. 


G.-K. Chesterton, the English novelist, is a convert to Catholicism. 
This religious change he calls the chief event of his life. He tells us 
that he is writing a book on it, and that book will surely find many 
interested readers. In the book before us, however, he is not specially 
concerned with the differences between Catholics and Protestants. His 
object here is to defend the Christian religion against higher critics, 
evolutionists and skeptics. His thesis is that the Christ story is not 
like other religious myths, or his religion similar to other religions. 
In other words, that it is not a product of natural and common evolu- 
tion, but supernatural in origin and altogether sui generis in every 
respect. 

It is customary to apply the theory of evolution to all realms of 
natural and human life. The science of comparative religion does this 

-in the sphere of religion. Religion is a natural product. Its growth 
can be variously explained; by some in a sociological way: the rela- 
tions between the individual and the chief of the tribe were projected 
into the sphere of his relations to supra-mundane powers. And there 
are many other explanations—but they are all non-miraculous, and 
they all expound the process as a development from the lower to the 
higher, the stages being, perhaps, fetichism, animism, polytheism, heno- 
theism, monotheism. : 

Chesterton fights this now so popular method with all his might. 
In his opinion the evolutionary theory explains nothing. Whatever 
man’s ancestry be on the physical side, the “missing link” has never 
been found, and will never be found. Scientists may construct, from 
some scraps of bones, found in different places, a story that seems 
to them a connected one: Man wherever he appears, is always man, 
and different from the beast in kind, not only in degree. Much has 
been said about the cave man and his savage instinets. Still there 
have been discovered drawings in the habitat of this man which show 
that he was already an artist, and not a being one remove from the 
beast. They say that the prehistoric man had no religion, because no 
evidence has been found of it. That statement deserves just as much 
credence as to say of him he wore no clothes, because no such, or any- 
thing reminding of them, have been preserved. 


We cannot reconstruct the cultural history of the race by the 
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methods of the evolutionary process, claiming that in every case say- 
agery, barbarism, and the rising scales of civilization were the order 
followed. We have barbarism today on this globe, and again, Egyptian 
and Babylonian civilizations are at least 5000 years old. States of bar- 
barism may have followed the decay of civilization; barbarism and 
civilization always dwelt side by side. 

The evolutionary claims break down most decidedly in the presence 
of comparative religion. Chesterton declares that there never was an 
evolution of the idea of God. Even in polytheistic religions there is 
always the idea of God, the one, real God, in the background. True it 
is, however, that we owe the genuine, live and victorious monotheism 
to the Jews; also that religion, as a firm, sustaining, character-molding 
conviction, came only with the Old and New Testament, the record of 
the divine self-revelation. 

After showing in the first part of the book, entitled ‘‘The Man in the 
Cave,” that although man has always been the same in the essential 
things, those dividing him from the brute, nevertheless, in spite of 
his religious endowment, his moral development under paganism ended 
in bankruptcy; the author now, in the second part, ‘“‘The God in the 
Cave,” endeavors to point out the altogether unique character of Christ 
and the Christian faith, or church (he says, the church, the “Catholic 
Church,” always, where we would say, Christianity). It is his chief 
concern to meet the frequent objection that Christ in the gospels was 
a natural, humane person, but that the church, by her theology, has 
transformed him into a mysterious being, entirely removed from hu-. 
manity. The dogmas of the church are an abhorrence to the modern 
critics, and not a few orthodox theologians are ready to jet them go. 
Not so Chesterton. He is fully convinced that the church rightly re- 
sisted Arian rationalism, and that Athanasius fought for vital elements 
_in Christ’s personality by contending for his co-eternity with the father. 
If anything, the church presents a more gentle, compassionate picture 
of Christ than the gospels do at times. The church has fought valiantly 
for the vital interests of faith, in the history of the race, from the 
first heretics down to Darwin and Huxley, and she always prevailed. 
She seems now on the eve of new conquests, and her experience bears 
out the claim that Christ’s religion is different in kind, not degree, from 

_all others; that in him is found salvation for all men, in all times. 


We are in accord with him on the essential points of Christ’s 
person and influence. We do not agree with him in defending the 
Church all through her history. The Church is not infallible and has_ 
often sinned. We shall await his controversial book on why he left 
Protestantism, with interest. 

Concerning his style and the general character of the book, we 
find that his wide information and luxuriant imagination furnish him 
abundant material at all times, without, however, always yielding him, 
or the reader, definite results or advancing the argument perceptibly. 
Had he written less like a poet and curbed his fancy rather more than 
less, the results might have been more tangible and they could have 
been stated in less space. 
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Liberal Christianity, by William Pierson Merrill. New York. 
The Macmillan Co. 1925. 170 pages. 

In this book the minister of the Brick Presbyterian Church of 
New York City makes a vigorous defense of Liberal Christianity. He 
himself calls himself a “Liberal”, and since he is assured that his very 
liberalism has helped him to a fuller Christian life, and not a depleted 
one, he takes decided issue with those who (like Prof. Machen, e. g.) 
deny to the Liberals the right to call themselves Christians. The 
Liberal believes in the scientific method and applies it to the Bible 
and his Christian theology. Like Abraham, he is willing to go, not 
knowing whither, if only God, or in this case, truth, is his guide. He 
is interested in vital present spiritual experience, not so much in what 
happened thousands of years ago; for he believes in the unity of spirit- 
ual experience: what happened to people in the Bible, happens to sus- 
ceptible men now. He has a controlling passion for reality. Names 
‘and terms, however old and revered, mean little to him if emptied 
of life and vital force. The Liberal, although much persecuted and 
reviled, does not return evil for evil. He is tolerant towards others 
and would not, if he could, invoke force or official pressure as an argu- 
ment in his dispute with the orthodox. 

By the way, it seems easy for the Liberal to be tolerant now when 
he is in the minority and has no force to employ if he wanted to. The 
Liberals in Germany, when they enjoyed the favor of governmental au- 
thorities, have by no means been distinguished by too much tolerance 
‘toward the other side. 

The Liberal, as has been intimated, is interested in life as it now 
is, and especially in the personal side of it. The principle of personal- 
ity is vital with him thoughout. He believes in a God who is more like 
man than like nature. All other speculations about God (his trans- 
cendence, sovereignty, etc.) are of little importance to him. To him 
God can be better seen and found in the book of psalms than in the 
spectroscope. And again, there may be logie in creeds but there is 
life in the Bible, while the others offer us definitions. 

Jesus Christ is God’s revelation. God is always and everywhere 
like Jesus. Jesus is perfect love, personality at its highest. The man 
Christ Jesus is God in human experience. God is, what Jesus was; 
and what Jesus did, God always does. Christ’s death shows where, 
God is always doing for our souls, by living, suffering, dying with us, 
by fully identifying his own personal life with us. In the words of 
Deissmann (“The Religion of Jesus Christ and the Faith of Paul’): 
“Jesus did not lecture de deo. He bore witness of God. His teaching 
of God is a prophetic testimony born out of his inner experience. Jesus 
preaches about what has been experienced, what has been given, what 
has been striven for, not what has been brooded over and studied. It 
is not his system, which one finds in his word, it is his soul.” 

Salvation does not lead only to goodness, it is goodness itself, Chris- 
tianity is enjoying being holy and good. 

Over against the Liberal stands the authoritarian, Catholic or Pro- 
testant. The one believes in an infallible church, the other in an infall- 
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ible Bible. The latter seeks to enforce ecclesiastic authority by em- 
ploying the test of creedal conformity. The Liberal values creeds as 
expressions of faith by past generations. But the supreme authority 
rests in the Bible, and this authority is based on what the Bible is 
“and does. The only proof of the Bible’s authority is the response of 
the normal soul to it. The spirit of God speaks in it and this spirit 
awakens in the soul the living faith in God’s Word. Such faith leads 
to personal fellowship with God in Christ, and the evidence of that 
fellowship is a pure and loving life according to Christ. ° 

But liberal Christianity, in teaching that forgiveness is bestowed 
_by God freely on the repentant and believing soul, what does it make 
of the doctrine of atonement by the blood of Christ, of the fall of man, 
of the substitutionary death of the Saviour, the “once for all” of his 
sacrifice, the imputed righteousness of the second Adam? The author 
is not of the opinion that Paul perverted the teachings of Christ—as 
most of the Liberals do. He tries to save Paul and Pauline theology; 
but he says, Paul is imaginative, he is a poet; he came from the law 
and drew from his experience of the Jewish sacrificial system; also 
from the mystery religions of the pagans. The legalistic and govern- 
mental aspects of his views are not essential. Even if we consider and 
allow for all this we shall still see in Paul the unequaled protagonist of 
Christ, but we shall take many features of his system as illustrations 
ratber than as hard and fast doctrines. The chief thing was to him 
to be “in Christ” that is, to have fellowship with him and with God, 
to be filled with his spirit, to live as he had lived. He points us.to the 
way of spiritual experience; only what helps us to that is really essen- 
tial, all disputing about irrevelant elements is time wasted. 

Liberal Christianity will win the battle, according to the author, 
for it is on the side of science; it is in harmony with modern democ- 
“racy; it is wide of sympathy (in accord with truth from every quarter). 

It cannot be denied that the author represents a form of liberal 
Christianity that has a very positive content. His insistence on vital, 
real Christian experience is wholesome. On the other hand, he does 
not sufficiently stress the fact that God in Christ has reconciled the 
world to himself, or that, with the writer of Hebrews, he has, “with 
one sacrifice, perfected forever those who are to be sanctified; that, 
therefore, the penitent believer, even before he has the fruits of Chris- 
tian life, enters the fellowship of God and the state of reconciliation. 
Besides, when he says, salvation is goodness, we cannot follow him. 
It leads to goodness, but it is goodness only in the germ, not in reality. 
Certitude of forgiveness rests on the word of God, which produces faith, 
not on one’s own state of sanctification. The fruits of a new life are 
an essential part of the Christian life, but since they are always im- 
perfect, and sometimes wholly absent, certitude must have a firmer 
and more stable basis, which is the word of grace. 

What Mr. Merrill says about Paul and the inadequacy of his illus- 
trations, his borrowing from Hebrew and Greek sources, seems to us 
in effect to lead to the same results as the direct attack of the more 
advanced Liberals. For whether we call it an impossible theology or 
poetical licence, what is the difference? 
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SFJejus Chrijtus der Herr. Theologifde Vorlefungen bon Emanuel 
Hirfh. Goettingen, Vandenhoef und Mupredht, 1926, 92 S., 3 MU. 

Der Verfaffer verfucht hier einen Beitrag gu einer neuen Gejtaltung der 
Chrijtologie gu liefern. ] 

Wuf Grund de3 in dem Neuen Teftament vorltegenden Zeugnifjes von 
Xefu will er die Frage nah dem, was Sefus ijt, einer Vofung nabher fithren. 
Die landlaufige Sdheidung aiwifden Lehre und Werf eju halt er fir undurdhz 
fiihrbar, toeil ohne Lehre das Werk uns unbverftandlich bltebe. Befu Lehre, 
aus dem jitdifejen Mutterboden ent{prungen, gretft doch ier das religtoje 
Niveau feiner Beit (Pharifaismus) weit hinaus. Cr macht des Taufers 
Bubruf und Verfiindigung. des WAnbruchs des Reiches Gottes fich gu eigen, - 
vertieft aber den erften und ftellt dad Rommen des GoitteSreich3, als in 
Kriede und Freude im Heiligen Geift beftehend, in fich felbft vor. Cr felbjt ift 
der Konig, der Mteffias, deSjelben. Der bon ihm felbjt dafitr gepragte Trtel 
ift Der ,, Menfchenjohn.” Wenn er fich auch den Sohn Gottes nennt, fo meint 
er damit die bellige Gemeinjhaft mit Gott und Hingabe an Gott und feinen 
Dienft. WLS der Menjfehenfohn (— Meefjias) tetlt er die Gaben des Reiches 
Gottes, namlicd) Gnade und Vergebung aus, foie er anderjetts der Richter 
Dex (unglaubigen) Welt ijt. Geine BVertwerfung und fein Todesjchicfal 
folgen naturgemaf, aus jeinem Seuqnis fiir den toahren Gott und Gottes- 
Dienjt und gegen pharifaifde Gelbttgerechtigfett. Wm Rreug offenbart er in 
feinem eignen Grieben die Vosheit der Siinde und die Groke der gottlicjen 
Liebe (in feinem eignen Lieben und Veroeben). Ojtern bezeugt den Siingern 
die gottlide Herrjchaft des am Kreuz Geftorbenen. 

Die Gemeinde nennt den -Meifter ibren ,Herrn,” Dd. t. den mit gotte — 
licher Wutoritat Befleideten. Wn Chrijto fchauen fie (nach Paulus) die GHerr- 
Tichfeit Gottes. Nefus ijt der Gerv, heikt: er ift uns an Gottes Statt.. 

Die Kirche hat aus diejfem Glauben das Qogma von der Gottheit Chrijti 
gemacht und Chrifto damit die menfdhlide Perjonlichfeit qenommen. C3 
war ein Verjuch, fich fein eigentiimlides Verhaltnis 3u Gott zu erflaren. | 
Wenn tir die Frage aufiverfen, tie Chrijtus, der doch cin twahrer Menfeh 
war, dDagu fam, fiindlos und in fteter Gottesgemeinjcaft 3u fein, fo werden 
wir Das nicht aus der Nungfrauengeburt erflaren und nicht aus feiner Pra- 
exifteng. (Berf. ftellt die fonderbare Behauptuna auf, Chrijtus habe nach 
Paulus Lehre vor feinem Erdenleben im Himmel als Menfdh gelebt (1) Bal. 
Dagegen Phil. 2, 6 ff.). Wir werden fagen, er ijt ,ganz und gar aus dem 
Geift geboren,” oder volliq mit dem Geift beqabt getvefen. 

Die Lojung des Ratjels dex Perfon Chrifti wird durch diefe Crflarung 
des Verfafjers u. ©. auch nicht weiter gefirdert. Sie ijt meder neu, noch 
befriedigend. Cie macht Chrijtus gum etngigartigen Propheten, aber nit 
gu dem, den die Gemeinde anbetet (Wpoftelgefdy.), der von Ctigfeit da war, 
der — mit dem Heiligen Geift — neben den Vater geftellt wird (in der 
Taufformel) afiv. 

Chrijtus ijt dem Verfaffer hauptfachlich das Wort Gottes (f. Motto der 
Sedhrift: ,GSein Name hetkt das Wort,” Offb. 19, 13). Als foldjes fordert 
e3 gu Vufe, Cntihetdung, Glaube, Kampf und Nachfolge auf. Mit hohem 
Machdrucf wird der jtrenge gur Entfchetdung drangende Ernjt und die itberz 
fdhivangliche Gabe, die in dem Wort des Gerrn an den eingelnen herantreten, 
durdiveg fraftig hervorgehoben. €8 maht Gott ,,qegenwartig” und ergengt 
Dadurch den Glauber. . 


